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194 UNDER THE 
UNDER THE MANGO. 


UNDER the solemn mango shade 
The white-skinned conquerors stood ; 
The Saxon foot was planted down, 
The Saxon face wore a lordly frown, 
As they paused by the swirling flood. 


Cringing and creeping round them, 
The servile natives came ; 

Of ancient curse and doom they told, 

Of the race that owned that soil of old, 
Of their great god’s guardian name. 


Carelessly laughed the Englishmen, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
“ Sprite, ban, or legend, we’ll have our house, 
Under the deep cool shade of the boughs, 
Under the mango-tree.” 


They dug the strong foundation, 
Through turf and root and bone ; 
For many and white, and ghastly, and bare, 
Were the things they brought to the upper air, 
Ere the builders’ task was done. 


In the whispering Indian evening, 

By their finished work they laid, 
Laughing, jesting, o’er pipe and glass, 
While the squirrels darted amid the grass, 

Under the mango shade. 


Bright in starlight and moonlight, 
Fanned by the river breeze, 

The silence of the jungle dark, 

Just broken by sudden hoot or bark, 
And the whish of the waving trees. 


Suddenly stood before them 
An old white-bearded man ; 

In his lifted hand a skull he held, 

And the loungers gazed like men half-spelled, 
As his bitter speech began. 


And by his father’s ashes, 
By their desecrated graves, 

He cursed the spoilers as they lay, 

He cursed the house that stood that day 
Beside the Kama’s waves. 


“Ere the next fruit shows on the mango, 
Ye shall perish one and all ! 
Sudden and soon your deaths shall be, 
And the work ye have wrought ’neath the 
mango-tree, 
Shall not survive your fall.” 


He flung the skull among them, 
And with a wild weird cry 
Plunged in the depths of the rapid river, 
That sung its own sweet song forever 
Under the Eastern sky. 


And or ever upon the mango 

The next year’s fruit was seen, 
O’er the graves of two of that merry group, 
Rang the farewell shot of the saddened troop, 


MANGO, ETC. 


He breasted the rushing Kama, 

The last left of the three ; 

The strong young arms were true and tried, 
Yet a corpse was left by the eddying tide, 
Under the mango-tree. 


He lay ’mid the desolate ruins, 

Of the house the seer had doomed ; 

For the tempest had crushed it in its place, 
And the spot where they stood it was hard to 
trace 

’Mid bright poison weeds entombed. 


Far too wild a story for credence 
From modern minds to sue ; 
Yet hard and real is the riddle of life, 
And each breath we draw is with marvel rife, 
And—the wonderful tale is true. 
All the Year Round. 


BALLADE OF SLEEP. 


THE hours are passing slow, 
I hear their weary tread 
Clang from the tower, and go 
Back to their kinsfolk dead. 
Sleep! Death’s twin brother dread ! 
Why dost thou scorn me so? 
The wind’s voice overhead 
Long wakeful here I know, 
And music from the steep 
Where waters fall and flow. 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


All sounds that might bestow 
Rest on the fever’d bed, 

All slumbrous sounds and low 
Are mingled here and wed, 
And bring no drowsihed. 

Shy dreams flit to and fro 

ith shadowy hair dispread ; 

With wistful eyes that glow, 
And silent robes that sweep. 

Thou wilt not hear me; no? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


What cause hast thou to show 
Of sacrifice unsped ? 
Of all thy slaves below 
I most have laboréd 
With service sung and said ; 
Have culled such buds as blow, 
Soft poppies, white and red, 
Where thy still gardens grow 
And Lethe’s waters weep. 
Why, then, art thou my foe ? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ? 


ENVOY. 
Prince, ere the dark be shred 
By golden shafts, ere low 
And long the shadows creep, 
Lord of the wand of lead, 
Soft-footed as the snow, 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ? 
Ballades in Blue China. 





Whose comrades they had been, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE.* 


THE relations of England and Russia 
have been so unamiable during the last 
few years, they have been so embittered 
by angry discussion, and so aggravated 
by continual recrimination, that it is im- 
possible not to feel grateful to any one 
who comes forward animated by an hon- 
est desire to amend them. Such profes- 
sedly is the object of the work that stands 
at the head of this article, called “ Russia 
and England.” Mr. Froude, in some 
observations prefixed to the volume, in- 
forms us that it is written by “a Russian 
lady, under the initials of O. K.,” and the 
sex of the author serves both to pique 
curiosity and to put the reader in a proper 
frame of mind for receiving what he is 
assured are friendly approaches. It will 
perhaps be thought that Mr. Froude is 
hardly the person to serve to introduce a 
friendly ambassador from the Russian 
people. If we remember rightly, Mr. 
Froude has more than once expressed 
himself with his usual decision upon the 
merits of the controversy between the 
friends and the opponents of Russia; and 
we get no further than the second page of 
his prefatory remarks before being re- 
minded that we are listening to an un- 
compromising partisan. Alluding to the 
danger of a collision between the two 
countries, when the Russian armies men- 
aced Constantinople, and the English 
fleet forced the Dardanelles and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, Mr. Froude ob- 
serves :— 

The moderation of Russia prevented so 
frightful a calamity. The Treaty of San Ste- 
fano was modified, and the English Cabinet, if 
it won no victory in war, was able to boast, 
with or without reason, of a diplomatic triumph. 
Continental statesmen could no longer speak 
of the effacement of England as a European 
power. England had shown that she had the 
will and strength to interfere where she chose, 
and when she chose. But the question re- 
mains whether our interference answered a 
useful purpose, or whether in effect we had 

* 1. Russia and England, 1876 to 1880. By O. K. 
London, 1880. 

2. Russia Before and After the War. London, 


1880. 
3. Ji Nihilismo. By J. B. Arnaudo. Turin, 1880. 





proved more than a boy proves who shows 
that he cannot be prevented from laying a bar 
across a railway, and converting a useful ex- 
press train into a pile of splinters and dead 
bodies. 


It might have been thought that “ splin- 
ters and dead bodies ” were portions of a 
figure of speech more applicable to the 
authors of the Russian campaign against 
Turkey, than to the persons who put an 
end to that sanguinary conflict by the 
pacific labors of the Congress. But Mr. 
Froude, with praiseworthy candor, pro- 
ceeds to instruct us as to the cause of the 
singular confusion of mind and metaphor 
to be observed in the foregoing passage. 
He thus continues : — 


It is hard to credit that the English Tory. 
party really believes that Russian autocracy 
is dangerous to rational liberty. The love 
of the Tory party for liberty has not hitherto 
been of so violent a kind. My own early years 
were spent among Tories, and Russia I heard 
spoken of among them as the main support 
that was left of sound principles of govern- 
ment. Docile as they are under the educating 
hand of their chief, the country gentlemen of 
England cannot have fallen into their present 
attitude towards Russia on (sic) political convic- 
tion. I interpret their action as no more than 
a passing illustration of the working of gov- 
ernment by party. Having obtained power, 
they wish to keep it. They have seen an op- 
portunity of making themselves popular by 
large talk about English dignity, and by ap- 
peals to the national susceptibility. The 
interests of Europe, the interests of Asia, have 
been simply used as cards and counters in a 
game where the stake played for is the majority 
at the next election. 


We are unable to say who the Tories 
were among whom Mr. Froude passed his 
early years, and who considered Russia 
the main support of sound principles of 
government. But we are all aware who 
were the Liberals among whom Mr. 
Froude spent his manhood. They were 
Earl Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir James Graham, and the late 
Lord Herbert, who, it is generally sup- 
posed, entertained for Russia so little 
sympathy, that they caused this country 
to embark in a bloody and costly war, in 
order to baffle the fulfilment of her 
schemes. Their conduct was popular, 
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though we are not aware that any one, 
even Mr. Froude, imputed to them the 
desire to “ make themselves popular” by 
talk about English dignity and English 
interests. We fear Mr. Froude is as in- 
discreet in his innuendoes as he is para- 
doxical in his metaphors. It would not 
be fair, however, to condemn, or even to 
judge, a work written by a Russian lady, 
for the purpose of reconciling the con- 
flicting claims of England and Russia, by 
the tenor of introductory remarks written 
by an Englishman, whose preface from 
the first word to the last may justly be 
regarded as “no more than a passing 
illustration of the working of government 
by party.” It will be well, therefore, to 
dismiss and forget Mr. Froude, and to 
devote our attention to the substance of 
the volume. 

In 0. K. we have to deal with no nov- 
ice. She has mastered our language with 
conspicuous success. She expostulates 
as easily as she reproaches; and she ex- 
hibits as much facility in barbing shafts 
of satire, as in framing specious excuses 
for daring acts of diplomacy. Shall we 
be forgiven if we venture to hint further 
that O. K., besides being a patriotic Rus- 
sian, has enjoyed special opportunities of 
becoming acquainted not only with the 
central objects of Russian policy, but also 
with the peculiar means by which they 
are promoted? No doubt she tells us the 
truth; but perhaps she is too practised a 
diplomatist to tell us the whole truth. 

We are merely repeating an open secret 
when we say that O. K. is Madame Olga 
de Novikoff. Her parents were the late 
Alexis de Kiréeff, a Russian noble, own- 
ing estates in the provinces of Moscow 
and Tamboff, and Alexandrine his wife, a 
lady of equal birth, who still lives and 
retains traces of the extraordinary beauty 
which had won her in the days of her 
youth an almost European renown. 

The children of that marriage were: 
Alexander de Kiréeff, Nicholas de Kiréeff, 
and Olga de Kiréeff. For all three chil- 
dren the late emperor Nicholas stood god- 
father. Alexander de Kiréeff is a general 
officer, attached to the staff of the grand 
duke Constantine. Nicholas de Kiréeff 
attained the rank of colonel in the cavalry 





of the Imperial Guard, and, after having 
quitted the army, became a volunteer in 
the war undertaken by Servia in 1876, 
where he died at the head of the brigade 
he commanded. An account of his death 
is given by Mr. Kinglake, with his usual 
vividness of description, in the preface.to 
the first volume of the last edition of his 
“ History of the Crimean War.” Olga de 
Kiréeff, now Olga de Novikoff, the writer 
of this book, is the wife of a Russian 
noble, Ivan de Novikoff, a general officer, 
formerly attached to the staff of the grand 
duke Nicholas, and afterwards adjoint 
curator (what we should call vice-chan- 
cellor) of the University of Kieff. She 
resides with her husband at Moscow, 
and there, with him, watches over the 
education of their only son. The brother 
of Madame Olga de Novikoff’s husband 
is Eugenius de Novikoff, formerly Rus- 
sian ambassador at the court of Vienna, 
and now Russian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. In 1871 Madame Olga de 
Novikoff made a lengthened sojourn 
with her brother-in-law at the Russian 
embassy in Vienna; and her activity in- 
clining her to take part intellectually in 
political conversation, and even to offer 
to copy despatches, she insensibly be- 
came familiarized with the current busi- 
ness of diplomacy. But she also did 
what was a thousand times more impor- 
tant, for she formed a close friendship — 
a friendship which has never since waned 
— with Count Beust, the then prime min- 
ister of the dual empire; and, though it 
may be only a coincidence, it is a fact 
that, that so long as she remained at the 
Austrian capital, there was an unwonted 
cordiality between the cabinets of St. 
Petersburg and Vienna. Monsieur Eu- 
genius de Novikoff was in those days, as 
now, a steady-going diplomatist with a 
very imperfect sense of the ridiculous ; 


‘}and Vienna amused itself by learning 


that, when the prime minister addressed 
a charming copy of verses to Madame 
Olga de Novikoff at the embassy, its 
chief maintained with diplomatic solem- 
nity that the paper was a “document,” 
and that, far from remaining shut up in 
a small fragrant desk, with what women 
call their “treasures,” it must go into 
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the chancellery, be copied and re-copied, 
and sent off to St. Petersburg under a 
“covering and congratulatory despatch,” 
and finally repose in majesty with the 
“archives” of the Russian embassy ! 

The representative of Russia at Vienna 
was obliged to correspond with General 
Ignatieff, the ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, and with consuls and other persons 
carrying on some very singular intrigues ; 
but it is believed that, as a steady-going 
diplomatist, sincerely attached to the 
maintenance of peace, he hated the Pan- 
slav agitation, and would gladly have seen 
it stopped. The time was still five years 
distant when, instead of praising his sis- 
ter-in-law for conducing to peace and 
good-will, he would see in her one of the 
furies that Moscow had let loose against 
St. Petersburg to urge it into war. 

It was after her long, active sojourn at 
the Russian embassy in Vienna, that 
Madame Olga de Novikoff formed the 
habit of coming every year for a certain 
period to England; and, although she 
almost always selected a time when the 
ignorant vowed there was “no human be- 
ing in town,” her arrival used to be 
marked by a simultaneous gathering of 
her friends brought together by some 
sort of magic in that very London which 
people supposed to be empty, and her 
audience —the elders especially — used 
to find the glad sunshine for which they 
had longed, in her brightness and her 
radiant spirit. 

Before long her splendid activity found 
vent in a curious Church enterprise. 
Acting rather, it would seem, from politi- 
cal motives than from any religious 
anxiety, she undertook to exalt and ex- 
pand the “schism” of those who in Ger- 
many profess to stand out against Rome, 
and pass under the name of “ Old Catho- 
lics.” Her ulterior purpose, it seems, 
was to fuse these “ Old Catholics” with 
her own Church —the Church of the 
East —and to end by throwing into the 
cauldron all that tempting rich slice of 
Christendom which follows the Anglican 
worship. With the “Old Catholics” in 
Germany her success was intermittent; 
for, although, when she came to Munich, 


schismatic energy, this invariably seemed 
to die out as soon as she turned her back, 
only to revive when next year she came 
again from the East. 

With English ecclesiastics she had a 
greater and more continuous success; for 
some of them under her influence gave up 
the “fi/iogue” at once, whilst others said 
they would rather leave its retention a 
kind of “ open question.” 

Before she had drawn round the globe 
that zone of “ Panorthodox” schism, 
which she seemed to have planned, her 
zeal was diverted into a new channel by 
the course of events. She had long been 
imbibing at Moscow the heavenly nectar 
of Panslav doctrine; and when Servia 
grew so ripe for war that the priests 
of the Church were already “blessing” 
Prince Milan’s new batteries, she began 
to direct her religion into a similar chan- 
nel, and forgetting her Munich schis- 
matics, to perform the more warlike duties 
imposed by a philoslav conscience. 

When her brother Nicholas was drawn 
to the scene of action, she at once placed 
her powerful energies on the side of his 
choice ; and, so soon as she learned how 
he had died at the head of his brigade, 
she devoted her whole heart and soul to 
“the cause,” that is, to the object of en- 
gaging her country in a cruel war. 

Nor indeed, as we now know too well, 
was she powerless in advancing her pur- 
pose. Itso happened that during several 
months the key of the position was here ; 
because England united would have cer- 
tainly prevented war, and accordingly the 
hope, the sole hope, of the Russian dis- 
turbers of peace was to keep our people 
divided. To this end Madame de Novi- 
koff largely contributed, for she not only 
lent animation and strength of will to a 
scattered political party ill-versed in for- 
eign affairs, but — being accurate in her 
facts and familiar, to say the least, with 
the Russian side of the chess-board — 
she was able to give public men the sort 
of guidance they needed, and to save 
them from awkward mistakes. 

But she did more. The fine qualities 
that had never failed to make her society 
charming, enabled her to keep unimpaired 
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whom she had once been acting; and, 
though forced by stress of new tasks to 
neglect her ecclesiastical duties, she not 
only retained the regard of the gifted 
Anglican Churchmen whose faith she had 
moulded, but brought them with their 
great pulpit eloquence to reinforce the 
opponents of a hampered, embarrassed 
government. Thus, whilst Russian heart 
and soul, and yearning not only for war 
but for havoc and conquest, she was also 
in substance a member—an able and 
most combative member—of that En- 
glish Opposition, which — thanks in part 
to her aid —has won its election battle, 
and is now, whilst we write, about to as- 
sume the coveted burthen and responsi- 
bilities of office. 

From her own point of view, all she did 
was quite fair, nay, openly, fiercely 
straightforward ; for she not only did not 
deceive or even attempt to cajole, but on 
the contrary struck out right and left 
against all who presumed to resist the 
holy Panslav crusade, and besides, in her 
eagerness, as we see from this book, she 
makes bold to tell us some truths that St. 
Petersburg would like to conceal. We 
may add that her work has been forbidden 
in Russia. 

Its purpose is to justify her country and 
its government in our eyes, and to show 
us how our own conduct is looked at in 
Russia. The result, she trusts, will be to 
heal our differences, to make us good 
friends. It is a true feminine remedy. 
When Martial wrote, — 


Sit non doctissima conjux, 
Sit nox cum somno, sit sine lite dies, 


it is probable he had in his mind the con- 
troversial days and the sleepless nights 
that may be caused bya female compan- 
ion too anxious to carry her point. Men 
as arule are disposed to think the best 
way to compose a quarrel is, not to discuss 
its causes, but to orget them, not to ar- 

e, but to observe a self-denying silence. 

ut when a lady wishes us to “ talk it all 
over,” is it possible to refuse ? 

In “some last words,” the authoress 
asks why England and Russia cannot be 
friends. The animosity, she says, which 
exists between them has been sedulously 
fostered by interested parties, and is a 
reproach to the intelligence of both com- 
munities. Neither has anything to gain, 
and each has much to lose, by substitut- 
ing hatred for cordiality and suspicion for 
confidence. She declares that the Rus- 
sian people have been reluctantly driven 
into an attitude of antagonism to England, 





and that they would gladly hail any pros- 
pect of escape from that involuntary posi- 
tion. 

Assurances of this character are emi- 
nently praiseworthy; and O. K. may rest 
assured that there are few Englishmen b 
whom they would not be reciprocated, 
were their sincerity completely estab- 
lished. But it requires no diligent exam- 
ination of her volume to convince us that 
even her own conciliatory temper is 
hardly skin-deep. She is perpetually be- 
traying the more profound and genuine 
sentiments by which she is animated. 


Is it so strange to Englishmen [she asks] 
that there should be two Russias? Are there 
not two Englands? The England that is true 
to English love of liberty, and the England 
that sees in liberty itself only a text for a sneer 2? 
There is the England of St. James’s Hall, and 
the England of the Guildhall. An England 
with a soul and a heart, and an England which 
has only a pocket. In other words, there is 
the England of Mr. Gladstone, and the En- 
gland of Lord Beaconsfield. We Russians, 
too, have our sordid cynics, but they are in a 
minority. They may sneer, but they cannot 
rule; and, with that distinction, let me con- 
clude by saying that those St. Petersburg 
Tchinovniks, whose views Mr. Wallace repro- 
duces, are now what they have always been, 
the Beaconsfields of Russia. 


It would be useless to enquire whether 
this be an accurate description of En- 
gland. But if it be, it is obvious that 
neither fair play nor reason, much less 
generosity, is to be expected from a na- 
tion in which sordid cynics are of in a 
minority. But, unfortunately, the author- 
ess leads us to suspect that the England 
of Mr. Gladstone is not very much better 
than the England of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Perhaps it is hardly fair to expect a lady 
to remember, at page 277, what she said 
at page 14. But there is nothing so in- 
structive as a certain form of forgetful- 
ness. What will the England of Mr. 
Gladstone, the England with a soul and a 
heart, say to the following naive avowal, 
which follows a speculation concerning 
the accession of a Liberal ministry to office 
in this country ? 


It might be better, and could not possibly 
be worse. But to imagine that Russians gen- 
erally entertain great hopes of the evtente 
cordiale with England if the Liberals return to 
power, is decidedly a mistake. The majority 
attribute the speeches of the Opposition to 
party spirit, and, I regret to say, are very 
sceptical as to the reality of Liberal devotion 
to the cause of the Christians of the East. 


But the authoress has a yet more dis- 
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mal and disappointing confession to 
make. Even Mr. Gladstone himself has 
failed to inspire the Russian people with 
confidence in the purity of his intentions. 
Speaking of the hope some Russians once 
entertained of a friendly understanding 
between the two countries, she exclaims: 


I still have that hope; but unfortunately the 
exigencies of party warfare in England have 
led to its abandonment by many Russians. 
The article on “ The Friends and Foes of Rus- 
sia,” by Mr. Gladstone, was no doubt an effec- 
tive polemic. It may have served an excellent 
party purpose to have retorted on the Con- 
servatives their utterly unfounded charge of 
undue predilection for Russia; but its effect 
was anything but excellent in Russia, A 
slight from a friend is worse than a blow from 
afoe. To many Russians it seemed as if Mr. 
Gladstone, the only foreign statesman whom 
they had regarded with absolute confidence 
and esteem, was repudiating almost as an in- 
sult the charge that he entertained friendly 
feelings for their country. 


But O. K. still finds balm in Gilead. 
It is a curious thing, she remarks, that 
Englishmen out of Parliament are more 
courageous in avowing their sympathies 
and opinions, than those who have parties 
and constituencies to humor; and she 
comforts herself by quoting an uncom- 
promising confession of admiration of 
Russia from Dr. Sandwith! The descent 
is somewhat startling; and we can hardly 
be surprised that, when once convinced 
that Conservatives are “sordid cynics,” 
and Liberals too much engaged in “ef- 
fective polemics” and “party purposes ” 
to give vent to their real feelings, O. K. 
should finally let us know what the Rus- 
sian people, herself among them, really 
think of our policy and our power. 


The other warlike demonstrations that fol- 
lowed [she writes at page 91] frighten perhaps 
some old English ladies, but here they raise 
only a good-natured smile. The handful of 
your Reserves— about one army corps — give 
us a very pacific view of your warlike threats. 
Surely you do not think that forty thousand 
of Reserves can terrify a military empire that 
counts its soldiers not by tens, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands? . . . But what amuses me 
and fills me with doubts whether the England 
which I know and love so well has not disap- 
peared altogether, is the delusion that Rus- 
sians are to be frightened into compliance 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s dictates by the sud- 
den apparition of your Indian soldiers. Chi- 
nese rather like demonstrations of this sort, 
and employ pasteboard dragons and shields 
painted with horrible demons to frighten Eu- 
ropean soldiers. Why should Lord Beacons- 
field imitate the Chinese? 





The England I love so well! Women 
are said sometimes to dissemble their 
warmer feelings ; and possibly under all 
her scorn, O. K. may conceal a burning 
affection for the English empire and the 
English people. But we fear the “En- 
gland of Lord Beaconsfield” will fail to 
pierce through this delicate dissimulation, 
and will conclude that, like Mr. Gladstone 
himself, she confounds England and its 
prime minister in a common dislike, in- 
wardly exclaiming, — 


Rome enfin, que je hais parce qu’elle t’honore. 


But though we may be unable to con- 
vince ourselves of the existence of any 
deep-seated desire, on the part of the 
Russian government, or of that portion of 
the Russian people who participate in the 
formation of public opinion, to establish 
friendly relations with this country of a 
sincere and disinterested character; and 
though even in O. K., who professes to 
entertain for us an affectionate regard, we 
may fail to discern the ordinary indica- 
tions of such a sentiment, we feel satisfied 
that we are representing the feeling of 
nearly all Englishmen when we say that 
they bear Russia no grudge, nourish 
against her no unworthy jealousy, and 
will be only too well pleased to “let by- 
gones be bygones,” and to return to that 
attitude of reasonable sympathy which 
prevailed during the first half of the pres- 
ent century, and was interrupted only by 
the events which led to the Crimean War. 
Undoubtedly the suspicions of this coun- 
try were aroused by the aggressive and 
domineering tone of the emperor Nicho- 
las in 1853 and 1854; and they were re- 
vived by the policy which Russia pursued 
from the date of the Berlin Memorandum 
down to the publication of the prelimina- 
ries of San Stefano. We should be grati- 
fied to think that we had now entered 
upon a period when our suspicions might 
sleep and our anxieties be dismissed. 

Unfortunately, the works whose names 
stand at the head of this article —and 
that more especially for which we are in- 
debted to O. K.— forbid us to sink into 
so easy a temper. England is satisfied 
with the Treaty of Berlin. We have no 
further controversy with the Russian gov- 
ernment in Europe, and we trust that we 
shall soon have no further controversy 
with Russia in Asia. But if England is 
satisfied, Russia is not. The Russian 
government may display a perfect defer- 
ence to the decisions of the Congress of 
Berlin; and we have no wish to imply 
that the deference is not sincere. But 
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O. K. tells us, as we have seen, that there 
are “two Russias;” and before we get to 
the end of our task, it will appear that 
there are more than two Russias. The 
“two Russias” referred to by her are 
official Russia, or the Russian govern- 
ment, and national Russia, or the Pan- 
slavonic party. It was the latter which, 
as both O. K. and the author of “ Russia 
Before and After the War” assure us, 
and conclusively demonstrate, caused the 
late war, and will infallibly cause another 
war. It forced the hand of the czar in 
1876, and it will force his hand again. 
Its present attitude was well expressed a 
few weeks back by the Prague Pansla- 
vonic journal, the Politik : — 


Even the last war for the emancipation of 
the Balkan States was engaged in by the czar 
with reluctance and hesitation; but the Rus- 
sian people were bent upon it, and soit had 
to be undertaken. His Majesty’s subjects ac- 
cepted the Peace of San Stefano, but they 
have not accepted the Berlin Treaty, and the 
Russian government will therefore be forced 
to get it revised. These are facts and press- 
ing necessities concerning which no mistake 
must be made. 


Now what is Panslavism, and whence 
are we to deduce its origin? It is as dif- 
ficult to assign the exact date of its birth 
as it is. to fix the parentage of Nihilism. 
These two powerful influences in Russian 
politics and Russian society have some- 
times seemed to be identical, sometimes 
independent, sometimes actually and ac- 
tively antagonistic. Indeed the pioneers 
of the Russian revolutionary party seemed 
constantly to hesitate whether they should 
direct their energies to the advancement 
of the entire human race, or concentrate 
them upon their own country. “ My full- 
est and most ardent sympathies,” wrote 
Michael Bakunin as late as 1862, “ will 
be directed, as before, to the liberation of 
mankind in general; but what remains to 
me now of life and activity” —he was 
then only forty-eight — “I intend to re- 
strict exclusively to the service of Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Slavs. Of all Slav na- 
tionalities, that of Great Russia alone 
has understood how to preserve its nation- 
ality. Letus therefore banish the Tartars 
to the East, and the Germans to Germa- 
ny. Let us bea free and purely Russian 
nation.” 

In the following year, in common with 
other advocates of the Slav cause, he 
found himself in a most embarrassing 
position. In January 1863 occurred the 
celebrated insurrection in Poland; anda 


gents, who were under the direction of 
aristocrats and Roman Catholic priests, 
and the government, which for the mo- 
ment represented Slav unity. Bakunin 
and Herzen decided to support the Poles’; 
the former soon going so far as to exhort 
Russian officers to desert their colors and 
join the rebels. The consequence was 
that both he and Herzen forfeited all the 
influence they had acquired with their 
countrymen, and Panslavism turned to 
other leaders. 

In Vladimir Alexandrovitch Tcher- 
kasski it found a man of a different stamp 
from the literary dreamers and political 
cosmopolitans, who could not even agree 
among themselves. Tcherkasski was born 
in 1821, and twenty years later was fin- 
ishing his studies at the University of 
Moscow, then, as now, regarded askance 
by the authorities, and considered to be 
infected with restless and revolutionary 
ideas. A former officer in the Guards, 
Chomjikoff by name, Juri Samarin, Con- 
stantine and Ivan Aksakoff, and others 
whose names have not become so familiar 
to the public, used to meet regularly at 
the house of the elder Aksakoff in Mos- 
cow, for the purpose of discussing the 
most promising means for liberating Rus- 
sian civilization from the aggressive influ- 
ences of western Europe. Into this cir- 
cle young Tcherkasski was soon admitted. 
He is described in those days as tall, fair, 
and muscular, of lofty manners, sharp 
and ready wit, great self-confidence, cool, 
sceptical, and an excellent linguist. Yet 
it is said that, though nota little esteemed 
by his associates, he was never loved 
by them. The Slav is an amiable en- 
thusiast ; and of Tcherkasski neither en- 
thusiasm nor special amiability could be 
asserted. On leaving the university, he 
betook himself to his estates, dividing his 
time between them and Moscow. He 
sought for no employment from the gov- 
ernment; and his dissatisfaction with the 
incapacity and corruption of the bureau- 
cracy was too notorious for the govern- 
ment to make any advances towards him. 
He was biding his time; and with the 
death of Nicholas it came. 

When Alexander II. declared his in- 
tention of emancipating the serfs, Tcher- 
kasski emerged from his seclusion, and 
made no secret of his preference for 
communal property, and for a scheme of 
redemption of the Jand that should secure 
to the peasants something more than 
mere personal liberty. These opinions 
recommended him to the emperor, who 
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part in revising the proposed edict of 
emancipation, and nominated him one of 
the members of the committee of organ- 
ization. He was entirely without admin- 
istrative experience; but he professed 
the nationalist principles which were at 
the moment fashionable even at St. Pe- 
tersburg. His  self-consciousness and 
conceit had not dwindled; and he was 
regarded as a man “ who knew everything, 
could do everything, and shrank from no 
hazard.” 

The character he had thus won for 
himself caused him to be remembered 
when all hopes of conciliating the Poles 
had to be abandoned, and when Miliu- 
tin was entrusted with the task of cor- 
recting the too indulgent rule of the Polish 
Marquis Wielopolski. Miliutin’s first act 
was to declare the Russification of Po- 
land a national duty, to exclude all Poles 
from any share in the administration of 
their country, and to introduce into War- 
saw an army of young officials imbued 
with the sacred gospel of Panslavism. 
Tcherkasski was sent for, and made 
chancellor of state and director of the 
government commission for internal and 
ecclesiastical affairs. He entered upon 
his task with eagerness, declaring that 
he had come to Poland “to uproot Lat- 
indom and replace it by a thoroughly 
Slav civilization.” He showed the thor- 
oughness of his intentions by endorsing 
‘ afresh one of his old sayings, that “a 
Greek-orthodox atheist is always better 
than a Catholic believer.” When a Pol- 
ish proprietor craved permission to repair 
a Catholic church which was falling into 
decay, Tcherkasski replied that its ruin 
could not be regarded as an accident but 
rather as a piece of good luck. His pro- 
ceedings are well described by the author 
of “ Russia Before and After the War.” 


Institutions which it had cost ten years to 
establish were removed or remodelled in as 
many days. Whole libraries of new law and 
ordinances were published to the world. Agra- 
rian regulations were issued, which ruined the 
nobles without enriching the peasants. Bish- 
ops were deposed and schools closed. At- 
tempts were even made to abolish by decree 
the Latin alphabet and substitute for it the 
Cyrillic. . . . Backed up by public opinion, 
lauded daily in the A/oscow Gazette as the mis- 
sionary of the good cause, and furnished by 
Miliutin with almost unlimited power, the 
prince for a while could give free rein to his 
disposition for absolute autocracy. 


To Count Berg, the Adlatus of the 
— duke Constantine as — of 
oland, these extravagant proceedings 
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were repugnant in the extreme. Of Ger- 
man extraction, a soldier and an aristo- 
crat, Count Berg entertained an invincible 
aversion to national and liberal experi- 
ments. He labored to get Tcherkasski 
recalled; but his efforts were for a time 
baffled by the influence of Miliutin. In 
December Miliutin had an apoplectic 
seizure, and his illness was soon followed 
by the disgrace of Tcherkasski. He 
hastened to St. Petersburg to avert the 
blow which he felt was impending. There 
he met with so cold a reception, that he 
offered his resignation to the emperor. 
It was accepted. He hastened to Mos- 
cow, and was received with open arms by 
Ivan Aksakoff, Katkoff, and the other 
members of the great national party. 
He had become a patriot and a martyr; 
and when, in May 1865, the ethnological 
exhibition, arranged by the national or 
Slav party, was opened at Moscow, Tcher- 
kasski figured as an important personage. 
“ Reconciliation,” he said on this occa- 
sion, “will only be possible when the 
provinces of the Vistula renounce all 
idea of separate existence. When Po- 
land, not in a spirit of defiance, but as 
the repentant prodigal of Scripture, hum- 
bly returns to the paternal roof, then, but 
not before, we will open our pardoning 
arms to receive her. . . . Poland’s future 
depends upon the Poles’ themselves; 
Russia owes her nothing.” 

Such were the antecedents of the man 
who, in November 1876, when the com- 
mand of the armies operating against 
Turkey was divided between the grand 
dukes Nicholas and Michael, was nomi- 
nated civil commissioner and chief of 
the civil administration for the army of 
the Danube. The appointment had long 
been decided on; and great was the joy 
of the Slav Committee and the Slav Be- 


nevolent Society, when the announcement 


was made. It was the open recognition 
of their influence; and the central com- 
mittee of the Red Cross Society appointed 
him as their general plenipotentiary. Yet 
it may be doubted if Tcherkasski intended 
to lend himself entirely to the intentions 
and aspirations of the Panslavonic party. 
He surrounded himself with young offi- 
cers of the Guard, and he openly pro- 
claimed the opinion, that the liberation 
and reorganization of Bulgaria must be 
accomplished without Bulgarian co-opera- 
tion, “by Russian instruments and ac- 
cording to a Russian plan.” 

Not even the semblance of an active share 
in the administration was allowed the natives, 
Not one of the educated Bulgarians, who ten- 
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dered their services to the Russian govern- 
ment, received a post of anyimportance. The 
authorities had settled once for all that this 
people were fit for nothing; that the idea of 
granting them autonomy or a constitution was 
absurd ; and that a strong Russian dictatorship 
was wanted to develop among their Bulgarian 
brethren the capacity for genuine Slavonic 
freedom. (Russia Before and After the War, 


p. 172.) 


Tcherkasski died before the Russian 
armies crossed the Balkans; so it is im- 
possible to say what part he would have 

layed had he lived to see them compelled 
by European treaty to-retire from the 
Balkan peninsula, and the Russian gov- 
ernment obliged to leave the organization 
of Bulgaria to the Bulgarians themselves. 
But it would seem that his chief merit in 
the eyes of the czar and the court was 
his apparent willingness to subordinate 
his Slavonic aspirations to the mainten- 
ance and extension of Russian sway. 

When the Constantinople Conference 
came to an abortive termination, Russian 
policy was subjected to the influence of 
three distinct parties. The czar and his 
official advisers were almost to a man in 
favor of a policy of caution, and, if pos- 
sible, of peace. They dreaded the con- 
sequences of allowing the direction of 
affairs to be taken out of their hands, 
which they saw would infallibly be the 
case if they committed themselves to a 
war undertaken at the bidding of Servia, 
the Slavs of Bulgaria, and the patriots of 
Moscow. At the head of this latter party 
were Prince Tcherkasski; Ivan Aksa- 
koff, president of what had formerly been 
known as the Slav Committee, but now 
boasted the more pacific but more mis- 
leading designation of the Moscow So- 
ciety of Benevolence; Katkoff, the editor 
of the JA/oscow Gazette; and others 
whose notoriety has not travelled beyond 
Russia. Their adherents were numerous 
in the army, among the clergy, and among 
the younger race of officials. They like- 
wise commanded the sympathies of the 
trading class, and they had contrived to 
work upon the religious feelings of a con- 
siderable portion of the rural population. 
The third party were revolutionists pure 
and simple, Nihilists who had learned 
their lesson from Bakunin, and who 
regarded the manipulation and unification 
of the Slav race as a preliminary to the 
liberation of mankind from law and su- 
perstition. Against the co-operation of 
these two active influences the govern- 
ment contended in vain. For atime the 
statesmen of St. Petersburg looked with 





displeasure on the volunteers who re- 
turned from the conflict in the south 
wearing Servian uniforms; yet the order 
to mobilize the Russian army was given 
to prevent Servia from being over- 
whelmed. The declaration of war by the 
czar against Turkey carefully eschewed 
any acknowledgment that it was under- 
taken on behalf of the cause for which 
Tchernayeff had labored and Kiréeff 
died; but the whole world knew that it 
was the battles fought between the Dan- 
ube and the Timok, which compelled the 
czar at length to set his armies in mo- 
tion. The words pronounced by Alexan- 
der II. at the Kremlin in November 1876 
were eagerly pounced upon by the war 
party; M. Aksakoff hastening to declare 
that “the historical conscience of Russia 
spoke from the lips of the czar.” The 
following extract from one of his 
speeches, delivered before war was de- 
clared, gives us an instructive glimpse 
into the agencies the Russian govern- 
ment began by tolerating, and ended by 
obeying. 

Perhaps [he said in a speech delivered on 
the 18th of March, 1877] I have alluded too 
frequently to the emperor’s words; but I do 
not hesitate to say that they are a great event 
in the history of the present time. In the grey 
joyous twilight which surrounds us—in that 
chaos of contradictory aspirations and activity, 
in that lassitude of expectation from which all 
Russia is suffering — these words alone shine 
through the darkness to encourage and to 
guide us. They contain a whole programme 
of action. These words, and the unanimous, 
spontaneous popular expression of fraternal 
love for the oppressed Slavs, form such his- 
torical landmarks that, if we only let ourselves 
be guided by them, we cannot lose our way, 
and cannot fail to fulfil our mission, whatever 
obstacles we may have to encounter. In the 
spirit of these indications the Slav Committee 
has always acted. Though we have found 
little to console us in the last four months of 
our activity, sti!l we believe that the seed sown 
has not fallen in vain on the Russian and 
Slavonian soil, and that one day it will bear 
fruit. Let us not lose courage or relax our 
exertions. Let us rather redouble our efforts 
to alleviate the bodily and spiritual sufferings 
of the orthodox Slavs, to strengthen our com- 
mon religious and moral solidarity, to uphold 
the dignity and honor of the Russian name in 
the unequal struggle with enemies abroad and 
at home —a struggle with ignorance and preju- 
dice, and with voluntary and involuntary trea- 
son to Russian nationality among Russians 
themselves. May the historic mission of Rus- 
sia be fulfilled. Behind us is the people, be- 
fore us the czar’s words spoken at the Krem- 
lin! 

It is not necessary to read between the 
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lines to discern in these eloquent words 
the relation in which the government and 
the Slav Committee stood towards each 
,other. As O. K. courageously avows, 
“the Slav Committees, it is said, have 
brought about this war, an accusation of 
which I am proud.” St. Petersburg, she 
declares, is not Russian at all; it is only 
what Peter the Great, in a very different 
sense, declared it to be, “a window out of 
which Russia could look out upon the 
western world.” She protests that it does 
not feel the fierce, warm current of Rus- 
sia’s life-blood. St. Petersburg did its 
best to avert the war. “It sneered,” she 
goes on to say, “at our Servian volunteers 
— nay, if it had had its way, it would have 
arrested them as malefactors. Those who 
first went to Servia on their heroic mis- 
sion were compelled to smuggle them- 
selves, as it were, out of the country, for 
fear of the interference of officialism at 
St. Petersburg. St. Petersburg would, if 
it could, have suppressed our commit- 
tees.” It failed; and then, by the evi- 
dence of the same witness, “all Russia, 
emperor, government, and all, became 
but one vast Slavonic committee for the 
liberation of the southern Slavs.” Well 


might M. Aksakoff blow a note of tri- 


umph when, on April 24th, war was 
declared. “The slumbering East,” he 
exclaimed, “is now awakened; and not 
only the Slavs of the Balkans, but the 
whole Slavonic world, awaits its regener- 
ation. A new epoch is approaching; the 
dawn of the great Slavonic day ion at 
length begun to break.” The Nihilists 
were equally delighted, for they felt con- 
fident that either victory or defeat would 
equally cause ¢heir dawn to break. 
“ When the imperial eagle of Byzantium,” 
said Herzen, “ returns to its fatherland, it 
will disappear from Russia. When Con- 
stantinople is won, then the iron sceptre 
of Peter I. must break, for it cannot be 
lengthened to reach to the Dardanelles 
... St. Petersburg is colder, but also 
softer than Constantinople, and the em- 
peror Nicholas did wisely in 1829 not to 
go there.” 

The series of repulses experienced by 
the Russian troops before Plevna natu- 
rally encouraged the St. Petersburg poli- 
ticians who had opposed the war to recall 
their admonitions to the mind of their 
more heedless countrymen. What have 
we to do, they asked, with Slavs, Bulga- 
rians, and Servians? We are Russians, 
and ought to think first of the interests of 
Russia. Why should we go about liberat- 
ing others, when we have anxieties and 
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misfortunes of our own in abundance? 
We exerted ourselves to the utmost to 
prevent an insane war forced upon the 
ah pang by fanatics and journalists, 
ut we were set aside; and the conse- 
quence is patent to all. But to these 
reproaches the Slav Committees had a 
reply ready. After declaring that “there 
exists an orthodox Slavonic world, not 
yet fully created, but capable of being 
created, and awaiting its concrete histori- 
cal form,” their eloquent spokesman, M, 
Aksakoff, thus went on: — 


Our Conservatives have done all in their 
power to deprive the war of its true signifi- 
cance, and to repress all manifestations of the 
Russian popular spirit, by forbidding the use 
of such words as Orthodox and Slavdom. 
There lies the chief cause of our defeats. 


Then, turning to the Conservatives, he 
thus apostrophized them : — 


Your conceptions are narrow. Ready to lay 
down your life in the struggle with Europe for 
the outward dignity and independence of the 
empire, you at the same time slavishly pros- 
trate yourselves in spirit before European civ- 
ilization and the moral authority of the West. 
Dying at Shipka or Plevna you sow with your 
blood the seeds of a new Slavonic orthodox 
world, the very name of which was distasteful 
to you during your lifetime. O, you who know 
how to die, but do not know how to live as 
Russians, will you ever awake and remember 
who you are? 


It is not easy to conceive what sort of 
a peace would have been considered sat- 
istactory by persons avowing such senti- 
ments as these; but there is no difficulty 
in understanding the rage, resentment, 
and despair they experienced, when they 
learned the result of the labors of the 
Congress. Even the Preliminaries of 
San Stefano failed to content them; and 
if they exhibited any disposition to yield 
their assent, it was only on the assump- 
tion that they were receiving but an in- 
stalment of their demands, and under the 
self-flattering consciousness that Russia 
was displaying a moderation unparallelled 
in the history of war diplomacy. That 
the Preliminaries of San Stefano were an 
irreducible minimum they never doubted. 
In order to acquire a just conception of 
the feelings awakened by their discovery 
that the Preliminaries of San Stefano 
were a corpus vile for the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Europe to trim, pare, and lop as 
they thought fit, we must once more have 
recourse to the patriotic eloquence of M. . 
Aksakoff. 


There are no words by which to characterize 
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as it deserves this shameful treachery to the 
duty and historical mission of Russia. Con- 
senting to the division of Bulgaria, and giving 
up Bosnia to Austria, is equivalent to re- 
nouncing the past of Russia as the great pro- 
tecting power of Slavism and Eastern Chris- 
tianity . . . Even the most malevolent enemy 
of Russia and her dynasty could not have in- 
vented anything more destructive to her inter- 
nal peace and tranquillity. There you see the 
true Nihilists —the men for whom there exists 
neither a Russia nor Russian tradition, no 
Russian nationality, no Orthodox Church. 
Those are the men who, like the Nihilists of 
the stamp of Bogoljuboff and Sassulitch, are 
destitute of all historical consciousness, of 
every spark of living national feeling... . 
Both belong to the same species, the same 
generation. Decide for yourselves who is the 
more dangerous for Russia, for her national 
and moral prosperity, and her dignity as a 
State. Which of the two kinds of Nihilists 
is the worst—the open or the disguised, the 
coarse anarchists or the refined statesmen ? 

It may be thought this is such explicit 
speaking, that to surpass it in plainness 
would be impossible. Yet O. K., who 
comes forward as the apologist of Russia, 
as the friend of England, and as the pro- 
moter of peace, resorts to language still 
more menacing. She roundly declares 
that, whether the Russian government 
likes it or not, and though Russian offi- 
cials should try above all things to defer 
to Lord Beaconsfield, “ Bulgaria, united 
and free from the Danube to the Egean, 
will be the battle-cry of the struggle which 
has now commenced.” 

It is only by copious extracts from such 
sources as those from which we have been 
borrowing, that a just and adequate idea 
can be presented to the English reader of 
the revolutionary and aggressive forces 
of which Russia is at present the home. 
We could multiply citations almost indefi- 
nitely, but we think we have adduced 
ample evidence to show that Europe has 
to deal with a power which is at once 
weak as against its own people, and un- 
scrupulous as against its neighbors. The 
common conception of Russia used to be, 
that it consists of an intriguing govern- 
ment, and, if we except a handful of 
Nihilists, of a passive and amenable peo- 

le. The events of the last few years 

ave shown how erroneous is this esti- 
mate. Yet it would be a mistake of a yet 
grosser kind to infer that the government 
is in the hands of a single-minded auto- 
crat, surrounded by faithful and united 
counsellors, all of them devoted to the 


* cause of peace, and that they have period- 


ically, in spite of themselves, to yield to 
the impulses that ever and anon obtain 





mastery over an uninstructed and form- 
less public opinion. That Alexander 
II. is by temperament and inclination a 
pacific monarch, need not be doubted; and 
among his advisers are men who regard 
warlike adventure as the most fatal temp- 
tation to which Russia can be exposed. 
But there is nothing homogeneous in the 
influences by which the czar is surround- 
ed; and some of his principal official 
servants do not scruple to promote in- 
trigues and further a policy which they 
know to be opposed to his wishes. It is 
incredible that the despatches which were 
exchanged between General Ignatieff and 
M. de Novikoff in 1872 and 1873 (to be 
found in the singular collection of docu- 
ments known as “Les Responsabilités,” 
published at Paris in February 1877) 
should have been written with the cogni- 
zance and assent of the emperor. There 
is every reason to believe these de- 
spatches to be genuine. Their authentic- 
ity has not been denied; and O. K. will 
understand what we mean when we say 
that she could, if she chose, corroborate 
or shake our belief in their genuineness. 
They have been published by Mr. Ridg- 
way in an English dress; and a refer- 
ence to pages 22, 36, 58, and 62 of the 
English edition, will serve to: show that 
General Ignatieff, and even members of 
the imperial family, were engaged for 
years in preparing the various insurrec- 
tions which led to the war finally under- 
taken by the Russian government against 
the Ottoman Empire. 

In a speech lately delivered by Count 
Moltke in the German Reichstag, he 
made the very just observation that one 
of the surest preservatives against war is 
the existence of strong governments. It 
is possible that when he employed this 
language he had in mind the Second 
French Empire, which, born of violence, 
had to perpetuate itself by adventure. 
But the Russian government, though 
based upon principles of traditional au- 


thority, and apparently possessing unlim- 


ited power, comes within the category of 
governments alluded to by Count Moltke, 
which are a source of standing danger to 
peace, because they are not strong enough 
to resist the influences which urge them 
into martial enterprises. 

To the pacific character of the czar we 
have already borne ungrudging evidence. 
But no one would credit Prince Gortcha- 
koff, for instance, with a similar dis- 
position. Not that Prince Gortchakoff 
is consumed with warlike ardor, for he 
is, above all things, a diplomatist, and 
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he regards armies as merely one of the 
instruments that subserve the purposes of 
his trade. But the Russian chancellor, 
and those who consent to take their inspi- 
ration from him, perpetually occupy them- 
selves with the consideration how to 
promote the greatness and glory of Rus- 
sia, and in the pursuit of this object they 
coquet with every influence that prom- 
ises to advance it. The peculiar enthusi- 
asm of the Russian people, known as 
Panslavism, is an influence they necessa- 
rily do not disdain ; and its native power 
has unquestionably been increased by the 
countenance it has from time to time 
received from persons in authority. It is 
now grown to be more potent than those 
who once flattered themselves that they 
could both utilize and regulate it. It was 
a current on which they thought to sail 
just so far as it suited them. It now 
threatens to sweep them away and to bear 
them on whithersoever it wills. 

The late war is a proof of what the 
Panslavonic movement can effect. It was 
the Slav societies that compelled the czar 
to draw the sword, and, though he at 
length consented to return it to the scab- 
bard in deference to the threats of 
Europe, his submission awoke the loudest 
protests from those who had forced him 
into the strife. We have seen that they 
denounced, and continue to denounce, 
the Treaty of Berlin, and that they de- 
clare they will not rest content until the 
crusade interrupted by the negotiations 
that led to the Congress is resumed. 

Now, what is the final end of this cru- 
sade, which is suspended only, by no 
means brought to aclose? It is the uni- 
fication of the Slavonic race under one 
government and one head. No doubt 
among the advocates of this cause there 
exist differences of opinion as to the 
means to be employed, and likewise as to 
the form which Slavonic unity shall ulti- 
mately assume. But in this, the agita- 
tors for a Slavonic nationality are only 
imitating those who agitated for Italian 
unity, and those who agitated for German 
unity. Whether Italy should be a repub- 
lic, a confederation, or a _ kingdom, 
whether it should be founded by Mazzini, 
by Garibaldi, or by Victor Emmanuel, 
long remained a subject of unsettled con- 
troversy. In the same way the world had 
to wait for many years in order to learn 
whether Germany should be welded into 
unity by the house of Hohenzollern, by 
the house of Hapsburg, or by the Na- 
tional Liberals. There are advocates of 
Panslavism who, as we have seen, look to 
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Russia as the nucleus of the movement, 
and who, like Tcherkasski, would liberate 
only to annex, and treat as traitors to the 
Slav cause all who refuse to look to St. 
Petersburg as their political centre. It 
may be doubted if the great bulk of the 
Slavonic agitators, of whom M. Aksakoff 
and M. Katkoff are brilliant specimens, 
entertain the same faith, and work for the 
same end. They are probably willing to 
trust to the chapter of accidents, and be- 
lieve that, if they can only save the Slavs 
from all association with Turkey or Aus- 
tria, Fate will provide a fresh mould in 
which to shape the liberated elements. 
Finally, the Nihilists regard the Slav agi- 
tation as a means to a much larger end 
than any mere unity of race or religion. 
They are satisfied while they are destroy- 
ing, and the destruction of Turkey, of 
Austria, and of Russia is to them a series 
of progressive steps towards that un- 
bounded chaos, from which the cosmos 
of the future is to emerge. But upon one 
point they are all agreed; and O. K. has 
in the most obliging manner provided us 
with the programme of their hopes in a 
few concise words : — 


The future is ours. 

The Germans have reached their day, the 
English their midday, the French their after- 
noon, the Italians their evening, the Spanish 
their night ; but the Slavs stand on the thresh- 
old of the morning. 


We do not quote these words in order 
to condemn them, much less for the pur- 
pose of turning them into ridicule. Nor 
need we concern ourselves to enquire 
whether the view taken of the particular 
stage of decrepitude which the other 
races of Europe have reached, be in ac- 
cordance with facts. It is enough to note 
that a claim is advanced, not for Russia, 
not for the Slavs of Bulgaria, not for 
Servia or the Slavonic subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, but for the 
entire Slavonic people as one family, des- 
tined to assert its unity, its power, and its 
influence, in the comity of nations. 

This is the Slavonic menace; for noth- 
ing can be clearer than that the claim 
thus advanced cannot be made good with- 
out war, nor, in all probability, without a 
series of wars. It has already caused 
one sanguinary struggle, which its advo- 
cates confess is only the prelude to other 
and fiercer conflicts. There are Slavs 
under the sceptre of the German emperor. 
The Slavs under the sceptre of the house 
of Hapsburg number some thirteen mil- 
lions. In Servia, in Roumania, in Bulga 
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ria, in eastern Roumelia, they abound; 
and powerful States and independent prin- 
cipalities must succumb, if “ the threshold 
of the morning,” on which the Slavs are 
said to stand, is to be converted for them 
into the perfect day. 

It needs no deep penetration to per- 
ceive that we are here in presence of a 
fresh assertion of that doctrine of nation- 
ality to which we owe all the European 
wars of this generation. Napoleon III. 
is generally credited with the authorship 
of this fruitful idea; and he certainly was 
the first monarch to invoke it as an ex- 
cuse for attacking a neighboring and 
friendly State. Norcan it be denied that, 
when applied to the Italians, the doctrine 
of nationality exercised not only a fasci- 
nation over the imagination, but a more 
or less legitimate influence upon the judg- 
ment. Geographical conformation, simi- 
larity of language, a common literature, 
noble traditions, — these and kindred cir- 
cumstances combined to make the world 
sympathize with the idea of uniting all 
the inhabitants of the peninsula into one 
family and under one sceptre. Moreover, 
the local instruments for carrying it into 
effect were not wanting. The house of 
Savoy, which had always held a respected 
position, had recently acquired fresh re- 
pute by the skill and liberality with which, 
under adverse circumstances, it had de- 
fended the cause of constitutional gov- 
ernment within its own territory, and by 
the timely daring with which it had asso- 
ciated itself with the Western powers in 
a war in which they were believed to be 
fighting on behalf of European freedom. 
Moreover, the governments that had to 
be displaced in order to make way for the 
unity of the peninsula had totally for- 
feited the sympathy of public opinion, and 
alienated the allegiance of their subjects. 
It is a pity these facts should not have 
been considered a sufficient apology for 
the attempt, happily successful, to rid the 
Italians of odious rulers, and unite them 
under the sway of a patriotic and popular 
sovereign. 

Prince Bismarck is too sound and far- 
seeing a statesman to invoke, in behalf of 
any policy on whose execution he has 
determined, the theories, crude or ripe, of 
abstract thinkers; and when he resolved 
on making the boundaries of Prussia 
practically co-extensive with those of 
Germany, he abstained from sonorous 
appeals to the doctrine of nationality 
which had found so much favor in Italy, 
and had been advocated so short-sightedly 
in France. Having a great and difficult 





task to achieve, he naturally did not go 
out of his way to repudiate assistance, no 
matter from what a it proceeded. 
But it is matter of historical notoriety, 
that he held the programme of the Na- 
tional Liberals in Prussia in utter con- 
tempt, and prepared the Prussian army, in 
the teeth of their protests, to bring about 
a result which he well knew Germany 
would never owe to agitators, however 
eloquent or however patriotic. Never- 
theless, the sword that struck at Diippel, 
at Sadowa, and finally at Sedan, had its 
edge sharpened by the national spirit of 
the German people. Nor can it be 
doubted that the rapid and brilliant man- 
ner in which the Italians were formed 
into one political community was not 
without effect in increasing the Teutonic 
yearning to make of the long-boasted 
fatherland a political reality. We pre- 
sume that consistent Liberals, who affect 
to believe that everything is to be done, 
not only for the people, but by the people, 
will not agree with us. But we must ven- 
ture to express the opinion that Prince 
Bismarck deserves the thanks of Europe, 
and the gratitude more especially of those 
who entertain a serious attachment to the 
ways of peace, for having thrust national- 
ity into the background, and engaged the 
resources and manhood of his country- 
men in a struggle ostensibly growing out 
of diplomatic controversies, and not en- 
gendered by a wilful and determined pas- 
sion of the German people to make war 
upon their neighbors in the pursuit of an 
abstract and almost metaphysical dogma. 

It is only fair to draw this distinction 
between the authors and promoters of 
Italian unity, and the authors and pro- 
moters of German unity. But when the 
distinction is made, it still remains incon- 
trovertible that the doctrine of nationality 
is responsible for all the European wars 
of the last quarter of a century. The 
Liberal party in this country have recently 
elected to pose as the special patrons and 
protectors of peace, and as superior mor- 
alists who hold all war in abhorrence. 
Yet nothing can be demonstrated more 
conclusively, than that Liberalism has 
been the source and parent of all the 
sanguinary struggles of our time. The 
doctrine of nationality is not a Conserva- 
tive but a Liberal doctrine; and it was 
this doctrine which made the Italians 
unwilling to remain subject any ionger to 
the sceptre of the house of Hapsburg. 
It was in pretended furtherance of this 
doctrine that the German Confederation 
authorized Prussia and Austria to dis- 
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member Denmark. This doctrine it was 
which reconciled the people of north 
Germany to the attack made by Prussia 
upon Austria in 1866; an attack which 
ended in the expulsion of Austria from 
Germany altogether. Had Prince Bis- 
marck been more impulsive in judgment 
and more restless in action, he would not 
have left Austria the seven or eight mil- 
lion German subjects she still can boast. 
But he knew well enough that Austria, 
deprived altogether of her German ele- 
ments, would be a power too weak to ren- 
der efficient help to Germany, whether 
against France or against Russia; whereas 
her German elements would still serve to 
bring Austria to his side in the hour of 
Germany’s need. But this admirable 
foresight was a personal and peculiar gift, 
and was not shared by the people of 
Prussia, who would fain have embraced 
in the fatherland every German-speak- 
ing tongue. Finally, the doctrine of na- 
tionality gave the spice to the tremen- 
dous duel between France and Germany. 
France complained that the Peace of 
Prague had made Germany too strong; 
while Germany still felt unsatisfied be- 
cause a line was drawn at the Main, and 
because the imperial crown as yet rested 
on no German head. 

We are not saying whether the doctrine 
of nationality, as applied to Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, was or was not just 
and generous. This is not the place to 
argue the question. But it must be obvi- 
ous to every one who reflects for a single 
instant, that this doctrine, which is essen- 
tially a Liberal doctrine, has caused nearly 
all the bloodshed of our time, and has 
been the fount and origin of all European 
wars during the present generation. We 
are not of those who consider there is 
nothing worth fighting for, and nothing 
which justifies war. But when we find 
one and the same political party profess- 
ing to be, par excellence, the party of 
peace, yet approving and advocating a 
doctrine which has engendered all the 
armed strife of our time, we experience 
that sensation of repulsion which is ex- 
cited by the painful doubt, whether we 
are dealing with people who are totally 
insensible to the conclusions of their own 
logic, or entirely divested of any concern 
respecting their reputation for good faith. 

The doctrine of nationality, it is only 
too painfully evident, has not yet ex- 
hausted its capacity for fomenting blood- 
shed. There is yet, as O. K. tells us, a 
nationality which is not satisfied, which 
is Only in its germ, but for whose full de- 
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velopment we may make ready as soon 
as ever we like. The ‘Italians have 
achieved their unity, and so have the Ger- 
mans. It is now the turn of the Slavs. 

At first sight, some people who ap- 
plauded the movements which took the 
house of Savoy to Rome, and made Ber- 
lin the seat of empire, might think it was 
incumbent on them to tender their sym- 
pathies to the agitation which would an- 
nex to Russia all the Slav-speaking coun- 
tries of Europe, or merge Russia in some 
great Slav confederation or republic. 
But a moment’s reflection would show 
them that there is really no parity be- 
tween the first two cases and the third. 
Italian is a language, and so is German, 
There is no such thing as a common 
Slav language. A Russian does not un- 
derstand a Buigarian; a Bulgarian does 
not understand a Pole; a Servian does 
not understand a Czech. These various 
so-called Slav communities have no com- 
mon grammar, not even an entirely com- 
mon alphabet. They have all of them a 
distinct literature, such as it is, a different 
history, and different traditions. They 
are no more one, nationality than the 
Aryan races are one nationality. Nay, 
according to Mr. Ralston, it is the sad 
fate of the Bulgarians to be hopelessly 
cut off from the happy family of Slavs by 
a grievance which Europe cannot redress 
— the want of an infinitive mood! The 
whole movement, as far as any basis 
beyond the basis of restlessness and am- 
bition is concerned, is utterly unreal. 
Between France and Italy, between Ger- 
many and England, there is far more 
community of everything that makes a 
nation, than there is between these al- 
leged Slav members of one family. 

Nevertheless, the Slav movement is 
afoot, and the Slavonic menace is impend- 
ing.. The national party in Russia favor 
it, because it is the only means by which 
they can make their own importance felt. 
The revolutionary party favor it, because 
they love to fish in troubled waters, and 
because they cherish the hope that the 
Romanoffs will perish under the weight 
of their conquests and annexations. Fi- 
nally, the Russian government and the 
diplomatists of St. Petersburg favor it, 
partly because they are afraid of the con- 
sequences if they resist it, anc partly be- 
cause they trust they may prove strong 
enough to head the movement, and in the 
end appropriate all the profits accruing 
from its success. 

Now it can be shown, beyond all doubt 
or dispute, that this Slavonic menace can- 
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not be translated into action without caus- 
ing another war, probably greater and 
more appalling than any we have seen 
even in this age of battles. For the Slav 
nationality to fulfil its dreams, Austria- 
Hungary must be destroyed. The volume 
written by O. K. bristles with testimony 
to this effect. M. Aksakoff has declared 
—as she takes pains to tell us —that 
“the existence of Austria-Hungary is 
founded on injustice to the Slavs.” At 
page 97 she observes, on her own account, 
that “ England has conspired with Austria 
to deprive the Slavs of the liberty which 
we promised them, and to betray them 
into the hands of those from whom our 
brothers died to free them forever.” 
In another place we are told of the 
“ plotting between Great Britain and Aus- 
tria,” assisted by “the hectoring of Ger- 
many.” M. Aksakoff becomes almost inar- 
ticulate when he speaks upon this point. 
‘“‘ Beaconsfield stamped his foot, Austria 
held up a threatening finger, Russian 
diplomatists were terrified, and all was 
surrendered.” He is horrified because 
England and Austria will take measures 
to bring Bulgaria under their influence 
“in all matters political and economical 
... England and Austria will entangle 
the Bulgaro-Danubian principality, and 
will enclose her in an iron band, out of 
which she will find no means of escape.” 
All of which only means that they have 
prevented Russia from annexing it, and 
shutting out all goods and all manufac- 
tures except herown. But, warming with 
his subject, M. Aksakoff comes to the 
conclusion that these two wicked powers 
are not really formidable, because En- 
land “has only her Indian monsters on 
and,” and Austria’s “ whole body is no 
more than a heel of Achilles, who, as 
well she may, fears more than anything 
else a war with Russia, for the raising of 
the Austrian question depends on the will 
of Russia alone.” 

It is probable that M. Aksakoff is a 
little wiser by this time. The Austro- 
German understanding, which Lord Salis- 
bury happily and justly designated “ goc d 
tidings of great joy,” has somewhat 
steadied the feather-headed politicians of 
Moscow, and has instructed them that 
behind “ the heel of Achilles” stands the 
whole of imperial Germany. O. K. de- 
votes an entire chapter to this historical 
incident, and labors to laugh away an alli- 
ance which has for the moment rendered 
Russia morosely silent. But her efforts 
at hilarity are evidently forced. She 
speaks of “poor dear Austria,” a femi- 





nine form of compassion, which betrays a 
mixture of detestation and fear. She 
observes that there can be no national 
hatred between Russians and Austrians, 
“ because there are no Austrians. As 
Prince Gortchakoff once wittily observed, 
Austria is not a nation, she is not even a 
State, she is only a government.” We 
cannot compliment the lady on her skill 
in concealing her rancor, and when she 
adds that “ with the Slavs of Austria and 
Hungary, that is with the majority of the 
subjects of the Hapsburg, the Slavs of 
Russia can only have the liveliest feel- 
ings of sympathy and fraternity,” she 
forgets to add that the sympathy and 
fraternity they wish to display is the sym- 
pathy and fraternity of forcible annexa- 
tion. O. K. has not the courage to sa 

anything insulting about Germany, thoug 

she lets us see that she is burning to 
level her lively shafts against Prince Bis- 
marck. But concerning the ally of Ger- 
many she does not trouble herself to 
dissemble. She finishes up with a long 
diatribe against that power, by the follow- 
ing indiscreet but valuable confession : — 


It is a joke in Moscow that the Sick Man at 
Constantinople being iz articulo mortis, the 
attention of Europe will have to be turned to 
the Sick Woman of Vienna-Pesth. 


This, then, is the Slavonic monace, as 
far as concerns the peace of Europe. 
The doctrine of nationality, applied to 
the Slavs, cannot attain its end without 
the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. Now what chance is there of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire being de- 
stroyed, unless Europe be exposed to a 
war of the first magnitude? We do not 
mean to imply that its destruction would 
be the consequence of that war. On the 
contrary, we entertain little doubt that 
Austria would emerge from it, as she has 
emerged from former wars, stronger and 
more compact than ever. But no serious 
movement can be made to realize the 
aspirations of those whe prate about a 
Slav nationality, that does not involve an 
attack upon Austria-Hungary, and that 
does not meditate her dismemberment. 

Now we should like our readers to ask 
themselves what would be the immediate 
result of an attack by Russia, or by any 
of the Slav agencies which Russia can 
set in motion, upon Austria-Hungary. 
For a time, the disingenuous detractors 
in this country of the Treaty of Berlin 
labored hard to persuade themselves that 
the visit paid by Prince Bismarck last 
autumn to Vienna had not been attended 
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by any important negotiations. But any 
diectation of doubt upon this subject 
is no longer possible. Prince Bismarck 
has established between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary a complete and cordial 
understanding; and the understanding is 
avowedly directed against that sporadic 
movement which we have designated the 
Slavonic menace. But it has recently 
oozed out that the visit in question was 
the fruit of no sudden resolve. Ever 
since 1866 Prince Bismarck had been 
waiting for an opportunity to transform 
the old rivalry between Prussia and Aus- 
tria intoa sterling and steadfast friend- 
ship between Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. The competition between the 
house of Hapsburg and the house of 
Hohenzollern for hegemony in Germany 
could be settled only by an appeal to the 
sword; and the verdict was in favor of 
the latter. But from the moment that 
Germany ceased to be a mere bundle of 
separate states, and became a single and 
homogeneous empire, it was manifestly 
to the interest of the statesmen of Berlin, 
who had permanently mortified France, 
to make an ally of their former rival. It 
is probable that this alliance between the 
two great powers of central Europe would 
in any case have been established in 
course of time. It was only accelerated 
by the headstrong and unscrupulous am- 
bition of Russia. The Treaty of San 
Stefano was probably no revelation to 
Prince Bismarck; but it taught less in- 
structed and less penetrating minds what 
was to be expected from the professed 
emancipators of oppressed nationalities. 
The Treaty of Berlin, as M. Aksakoff and 
O. K. have the honesty to tell us, was a 
bitter disappointment to the government 
of St. Petersburg, to the enthusiasts of 
Moscow, and to the adherents of Nihil- 
ism: and the hatred previously felt only 
for England and Austria was at once ex- 
tended to Germany. What Prince Bis- 
marck had clearly foreseen, and in all 
probability nenetily welcomed, was the 
complete alienation of Russian sentiment 
from Germany. It enabled him at once 
to introduce a little more enlightenment 
into the political circles of Vienna, ard to 
convince the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment that it must either enter into a close 
alliance with Germany, or be exposed to 
attack from Russia, Italy, and the various 
Slav States on its eastern frontier, at one 
and the same time. 

These facts are too notorious to be 
challenged; and they must by this time 
he familiar to every one who aspires to be 
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regarded as a serious politician. Yet it 
is with these facts before him, that a man 
who has been prime minister of England, 
and who is still regarded as the most 
authoritative mouthpiece of the Liberal 
party, seizes the opportunity to denounce, 
in language of unmeasured violence, 
Austria, the ally of Germany — Austria 
who is co-operating with Germany in the 
task which would otherwise have to be 
performed by ourselves, of keeping the 
ambition of Russia within reasonable 
bounds. No one who reads the volume 
from which we have made such copious 
extracts, will doubt from what instructor 
Mr. Gladstone has learned his lesson 
against Austria. He has not disdained 
to borrow his facts and his arguments 
from a lady whose patriotism, ability, and 
good faith do not prevent her from being 
the apostle of that “* Moscow Russia” 
which keeps Europe under the menace of 
wars, wars, wars for the Slavs. In an 
article ina monthly magazine Mr. Glad- 
stone has spoken of the long catalogue of 
Austria’s misdeeds, “scarcely relieved by 
a solitary act done on behalf of justice 
and freedom.” But without going so far 
back as to remind him that Vienna was 
once besieged by the Turks, we may ask 
this denouncer of Austria if he remem- 
bers that he was himself a member of the 
Cabinet that plunged this country into war 
with Russia, and was profuse in its ac- 
knowledgment of the services that Austria 
rendered to the Western powers by the 
occupation of the Danubian principalities. 
Mr. Gladstone might have called to mind 
that the grandfather of the present em- 
peror of Austria was the staunchest ally of 
England when our fathers were engaged 
in the manly and successful struggle of 
liberating Susese from the intolerable 
domination of the Corsican conqueror. 
He might likewise have remembered that, 
at the same period, the uncle of the pres- 
ent czar was treacherously negotiating 
with Napoleon to throw us over, on con- 
dition that he should be allowed to add 
Turkey and Constantinople to the Mus- 
covite dominions. 

But no account of the Slavonic menace 
would be complete that did not include 
some reference to another disturbing 
element in the political constitution of 
Russia. Whilst Alexander II. and his 
ambitious ministers have been maturing 
plots and preparing armies against the 
peace of Europe, the most active and 
determined of the subjects of the czar 
have been engaged in a widespread con- 
spiracy to rid themselves of his rule, and 














to substitute for it a reign of terror and 
chaos. If the object of the Nihilists were 
simply to endow Russia with representa- 
tive. institutions, or even were their aim 
confined to the assassination of their own 
monarch, Europe might consider itself 
unaffected by their proceedings. But 
Nihilism does not confine itself to na- 
tional emancipation; it aspires to em- 
brace the whole world in its resolute 
crusade. Within the space of a few 
months, three separate and appalling 
attempts have been made on the life of 
the emperor; but what renders them far 
more terrible and important is, that they 
have been made by men who avow that 
they will not scruple to bring about a fresh 
organization of society in Europe by the 
self-same means they employed agaainst 
the imperial train at Moscow, and against 
the imperial palace at St. Petersburg. 
This self-same government, which is too 
unscrupulous to refrain from periodical 
aggressions upon the territory of its 
neighbors, and too weak to resist the im- 
portunate promptings of its own subjects, 
has fomented within its own borders a new 
species of cosmopolitan revolutionary 
communism, whose doctrines and meth- 
ods exceed in audacity and strangeness 
all the previous disintegrating theories of 
the century. 

Who was the first Nihilist it would ap- 
pear impossible to say. “Some of the 
more thoughtful adherents of Nihilism 
would fain give it a respectable metaphys- 
ical origin, and attribute its real parentage 
to*’- -eat German philosopher Hegel. 
Hegel of course was perfectly innocent of 
the application Russian students attend- 
ing his lectures would make of his ab- 
stract arguments, but there seems to be 
no doubt that Alexander Herzen drank 
_ deep of the Hegelian philosophy, and 
built upon it a political creed which was 
at first embodied in the cry, “ Let the old 
world perish!” The exclamation is to be 
found in the brochure which he published 
after the failure of the Revolutions of 
1848, and which he entitled, “ After the 
Tempest.” Man, Herzen declared, bears 
within himself an eternal revolutionary 
tribunal, “an inexorable Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, and above all, a guillotine.” Men, 
he went on to say, are afraid of their own 
logic; and when they have summoned 
before this eternal revolutionary tribunal 
the Church, the State, the family, and 
morality, they seek to save some shreds 
ofthe past. They deny Christianity, but 
they would fain rescue the immortality of 
the soul. This, he affirmed, would never 
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do; and he added that, “in passing from 
the old world to the new, we must carry 
nothing with us.” In speaking of the 
“Terror” of 1793, Herzen declared that 
its task was only tojudgemen. The task 
of the new revolution is to judge institu- 
tions, to demolish beliefs, to destroy all 
hope in whatis old, to shatter every preju- 
dice and shake off the yoke of all ancient 
ties, without concession or pity. Well 
might M. de Molinari, the well-known 
French publicist, assert that if Herzen 
could only have become master of the 
destinies of Russia, he would have been 
as despotic as the emperor Nicholas him- 
self. 

But the time was to come when Herzen 
would be regarded as Conservative and 
retrograde, and when even his famous 
journal, the Ko/okol, though for a time 
partly under the inspiration of Bakunin, 
whose uncompromising violence Herzen 
dreaded yet could not resist, was deemed 
an insufficient exponent of the doctrines 
of revolutionary Russia. Hegel was set 
aside by the philosophical spirits of the 
party for Schopenhauer, with his radical 
pessimism, his gospel of dogged and mel- 
ancholy negation, and his return to the 
annihilating principles of Buddha. Scho- 
penhauer had denounced Hegel in the 
most violent terms. He had told him al- 
most to his face in Berlin that he was a 
charlatan and a mediocre creature, and 
that his doctrine was only a scholastic and 
pedantic form of poetry, worthy of boys 
and demagogues. The rootofall evil, said 
Schopenhauer, is existence. Life is un- 
endurable, and must be got rid of. Prob- 
ably by this time Herr von Hartmann, the 
successor of Schopenhauer, and who 
traces misery to consciousness, is begin- 
ning to replace him. But it is evident 
that political Nihilism must find a valua- 
ble auxiliary in a philosophy. which at- 
tributes evil to mere being. 

But no doctrine is made generally pop- 
ular either by metaphysicians or by poli- 
ticians. The wand of the enchanter is 
required to give life to dry propositions 
and dead deductions ; and if a theory is to 
find its way to the heart of a people, the 
poet and the novelist must give it soul and 
wings. Here is an account of the real 
origin of a term which has become a 
household word. Travelling in 1860 in 
the Isle of Wight, Tourguenef met by 
chance a young Russian doctor called 
Andrejef, who had just left the University 
of St. Petersburg. This young fellow, 





now no more, professed the theory of tue 
purest negation. With the intuimon 
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which is the peculiar gift of genius, 
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respect history only in the future. I, on the 


Tourguenef discerned that he had before | contrary, have no faith in the old revolutionary 
him not a solitary phenomenon, but a| methods, and I labor to understand the march 


type. 


“Fathers and Sons.” 
the old generation, the sons the new; 
and the latter he designated Nihilists. 
Yet the word itself was no novelty. 
Royer Collard had written: “ The scepti- 
cism, or nihilism, which characterizes the 
philosophy of these latter days, springs 
from satiety.” M. Victor Hugo had like- 
wise affirmed that “the negation of the 
infinite leads directly to nihilism.” 
We have said that Herzen came at last 

to be viewed with suspicion by the more 
advanced advocates of Nihilism. Amongst 
‘these were Ogaref and Bakunin. The 
burly figure of the latter will be remem- 
bered by Englishmen who happened to 
pass the winter of £864-5 in Florence, 
and attended the hospitable receptions of 
Herr Pulszky, the eminent Hungarian 
refugee, who has since been re-admitted 
to the full privileges of Austrian citizen- 
ship. While his fair young wife, who 
had escaped with him from Siberia,* was 
delighting with her wit and amiability the 
more susceptible portion of that agreeable 
society, Bakunin, in another room, seated 
before a tumbler of smoking Russian tea, 
would discourse with flowing eloquence 
and the most genial donxhomie upon the 
necessity of destroying everything that 
existed, and trusting to the unborn future 
to fill up the vacuum in a satisfactory 
manner. Considerably over six feet high, 
and broad in proportion, he would splutter 
out between his matted and grizzly beard 
sentiments to make the hair of the un- 
initiated stand on end, then bring his 
destructive course to a close with a peal 
of hearty laughter, as though to show 
that, terribly in earnest as he was, he ex- 
empted his present audience from the 
general doom he had been foretelling. 


He went deeply into the subject, 
and finally wrote his celebrated novel, 
The fathers are 


dously strong? 


of man in the past and in the present, in order 
to learn how to march with him, without lag- 
ging behind, and without going as much in 
advance as you, for men would not and could 
not follow me. 


It is impossible to give an exhaustive 
account of all the destructive projects of 
Bakunin, but among the objects of his 
iconoclastic fury were God, public or pri- 
vate worship, marriage, inheritance, and 
individual property. 

We have spoken of Tourguenef, whose 
novels are more or less familiar to the 
English public through translations and 
reviews. Two equally instructive imag- 
inative writers, for any one who wishes 
to study Nihilism, are Tchernisceyski 
and Pisemski. The latter declares, in his 
preface to “An Agitated Sea,” that the 
historian of the future may read his work 
with the confident feeling, that all which 
is false and factitious in Russian life is 
reflected therein. In the society he de- 
scribes, all moral feeling is inverted, false- 
hood and phrasemongering reign supreme, 
and egotism, craving after enjoyment, is 
the presiding genius. In the works of 
another Russian novelist, Dostojevski, 
the colors are yet more sombre and repul- 
sive. The following language occurs in 
the mouth of-one of his hearers : — 


Down with instructicn and science ; we have 
already enough to last us for a thousand years. 
The thirst for knowledge is an aristocratic 
thirst. Add to that, family love, am’ ‘**:desire 
of proprietorship will be developed. et us 
extirpate this desire. Let us develop intoxica- 
tion, lust, and a corruption hitherto unknown. 
Let us suffocate geniuses in their cradle. And 
all this in order to arrive at complete equality. 
There are other convulsions that we desire ; 
but that concerns only us, the chiefs of the 
movement. . 

Do you know that we are already tremen- 
Belonging to our ranks are 


There is a French saying, “ Ox est fou-|not only those who kill, those who burn, or 
jours Facobin de guelgw’un,;” and Baku- those who strike classic blows. Such people 


nin, in the og of Herzen, was more 
Nihilist than t 
selves. 


Neither you nor I [wrote Herzen to Bakunin] 
have betrayed our convictions ; bat we look at 
the question from a different point of view. 
You dash forward, as of old, with a passion for 
destruction that you mistake for a creating 
force. You break through all obstacles, you 


* In ‘‘ Russia Before and After the War,’’ it is said 


that Madame Bakunin escaped with her children. This which has been made b 


are only obstacles. 
e original Nihilists them- cipline, 


I value nothing but dis- 


We cannot bring ourselves to tran- 
scribe the rest of the passage. But those 
of our readers who wish to gain a more 
accurate idea of the notions advocated by 
enthusiastic Nihilists, cannot do better 
than consult a work we have placed at the 
head of this article, “// Nzhilismo,” by 
Signor Arnaudo, a French translation of 
M. Henri Bel- 
aris. 





is a mistake. Certainly up to 1865 there was no off- lenger, and published at 


spring of the marriage. 


This is the last aspect of the Slavonic 
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menace; and we think our readers will 
agree with us that it presents most for- 
midable features. The Slav is not an 
original thinker; he is too much of a 
child to develop new ideas; but he is 
quick at learning, and in his amiable en- 
thusiasm he travesties the notions he im- 
bibes. Nihilism is only the most recent 
phase of the cosmopolitan revolution. 

In presence of this Slavonic menace — 
a menace proceeding from an ambitious 
government, an aggressive race, and a 
disordered society — what is to be done? 
There can be but one answer. It must 
be firmly resisted. To encourage or even 
to tolerate it, is to declare against Euro- 
pean freedom, European peace, and Eu- 
ropean civilization. When the leaders of 
the Liberal party are chastened by the 
responsibilities of office, they will grad- 
ually come to discern that they have 
during the last few years been leading 


countenance and encouragement to the 
principal promoters of war on the Conti- 
nent; and an uncompromising Nemesis 
will compel them to resist, and possibly 
to denounce, a movement which, when in 
opposition, they so recklessly favored. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE visit of Janet Spears had made a 
great impression upon Lady Markham. 
She abstained as long as she could from 
speaking of it to Alice, but what is there 
which a woman can keep from her closest 
companion, her daughter, who is as her 
own soul? Up to this moment Alice had 
known nothing whatever about Janet 
Spears, not even of her existence. Per- 
haps Lady Markham’s discretion, and the 
painful sense that she had interfered inju- 
diciously in Paul’s affairs, might not have 
sufficed to keep her secret; but Sir Wil- 
liam’s illness had carried the day over 
everything, and not a word had been said 
between the mother and daughter on this 
subject. Even now Lady Markham made 
a heroic effort. Full as was her mind of 
the visit, she kept it to herself for two 
long days, thinking over everything that 
had been said, and wondering if she had 
done as she ought, or if she should have 
been more kind to the girl whom (was it 
possible?) Paul loved, or more severe 
upon the creature who had enthralled 
him. At onetime she thought of Janet 





in one way, at another, inthe other. The 
girl he loved (was it possible ?), or the 
woman who had put forth evil arts and 
got him in her power. It is hard for a 
woman to be quite just to any one, male 
or female, who has injured her son, and 
people say it is still more hard to be just 
toa woman who has done so. [On this 
point I do not feel qualified to judge, but 
men say so, who know women better, 
naturally, than they know themselves.] 
Lady Markham struggled very hard to be 
just, but it was difficult, and in a moment 
of pressure, when Alice came upon her 
suddenly, and with a soft arm round her 
and a soft cheek laid against hers, en- 
treated to know if there was any fresh 
trouble, how could she help but tell her 
everything? Alice justified such senti- 
ments on the subject by being trium- 
phantly unjust. 

“ He must have been cheated into it,” 
she cried. ‘“ Paul— Paz/, so fastidious 
as he is, how could he ever, ever, have 
thought of a girl like that?” 

But Lady Markham, anxious to keep 
the balance even, shook her head. 

“My dearest, you don’t know much 
about men. I can’t tell what itis. They 
choose those whom you would think they 
would fly from, and fly from those whom 
you would think I don’t know, Al- 
ice, perhaps they get tired of the kind of 
women like you and me, whom they see 
every day.” 

“ Mamma!” 

“T have thought so often, dear. We 
don’t feel so, but men —they get tired of 
one kind of woman. They think they 
will try something different. It has al- 
ways been a mystery. And you must not 
think this was a—was not a good girl. 
I saw nothing wrong about her. Perhaps 
a little more —no, I don’t know what to 
say. She was not saucy, or bold, or —— 
Perhaps it was only that she was not a 
lady,” Lady Markham said with a sigh. 

“ But that Paul should care for any one 
who was not a lady!” Alice said, clasping 
her hands together with mingled despair 
and impatience; and then she cried sud- 
denly, ‘** Poor little Dolly!” 

* Dolly!” said Lady Markham. Noth- 
ing could exceed her surprise. The air 
of grieved doubt and hesitation which 
had been in her face while they discussed 
Janet gave way to lively astonishment and 
displeasure. ‘“ What do you mean by 
Dolly?” she said. 

Then Alice faltered forth an ashamed 
confession — that she thought — that she 
had supposed —that she did not know 
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anything about it —did not believe there 
was anything in it — but — only Dolly — 

Nothing was to be made of this hesitat- 
ing speech. 

“ Dolly,” said Lady Markham, drawing 
herself up, “is a dear little girl. I’m very 
fond of her. In her proper place she is 
charming; but, my dear Alice, Dolly is 
scarcely more suitable for Paul, in his 
position. Ab!” 

Lady Markham stopped short and hid 
her face in her hands. 

During the time that these conversa- 
tions, the visit of Janct and all its atten- 
dant circumstances, and the explanation 
of it thus given to Alice were going on, 
these ladies lived upon the post, which 
brought frequent communications from 
the people in London who were carrying on 
all the inquiries that could be made about 
the intruder into the family, he who had 
so suddenly and decisively blighted all 
the prospects of Paul. Colonel Fleet- 
wood wrote, and Mr. Scrivener, and Paul 
himself, though less frequently. The 
former was the only one that was hopeful; 
he was perfectly ready to believe that 
Gus was an impostor, and the whole 
thing “a got-up affair.” Was it likely, 


he argued, that Sir William, the most 
steady-going old fellow, could be guilty of 


such a tremendous mistake? Had it only 
been a wickedness! but it was such a 
folly, such an error in judgment. A 
statesman, a man in Parliament, one of 
the rulers of the country, how could any 
one suppose him capable of a thing so 
foolish? Mr. Scrivener was far less con- 
fident. Heknew what alawyer’s law was 
in his own private affairs, and he had not 
much more confidence in a statesman’s 
wisdom. He had not sent any one to 
Barbadoes, but he was making careful 
inquiries among all sorts of people who 
knew — West Indian agents, ancient gov- 
ernors and consuls. And he had heard of 
Gus from more than one of these referees, 
and found his story confirmed in all points 
as to his life in Barbadoes. About his 
connection with Sir William Markham, 
these people did not know, but they gave 
him the highest character, and confirmed 
his statement in many particular points. 
The lawyer did not conceal from Lady 
Markham his complete conviction. Nei- 
ther did Paul, who had given up his own 
cause at once, though he dragged on in 
London, dancing attendance at the law- 
yer’s office, and hearing from day to day 
some fresh and, as he thought, unmean- 
ing piece of additional proof. “Of course 
it is all right,” Paul wrote; “I never for 
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a moment doubted that the man was all 
right. He may be a cad, but he was 
speaking the truth. I stay here to humor 
them, but I know very well that they will 
discover nothing which will shake his 
credit, and the best thing I can do is to 
get myself, as soon as I can, out of Sir 
Gus’s way.” This way of speaking of it 
was to both the ladies like turning the 
sword round in the wound. When was i 
he meant to take himself out of the way ? 
They had neither of them any clue to 
Paul’s changed sentiments, and if he had 
vowed to go away while all was well with 
him, when he had fortune and splendor 
within reach, with those socialist emi- 
grants whose very name was enough to 
alarm them, what would he do now when 
this horrible downfall and disappointment 
had loosed the bonds between him and 
his native country? A wild desire to 
call for help, even upon the least desirable 
of auxiliaries, upon Janet Spears herself, 
came to Lady Markham’s mind. If the 
girl could keep him at home, she felt her- 
self able to receive home the girl. 

While their mother’s mind was thus 
occupied the two little girls had languid] 
resumed their lessons. Itis no sequenh 
to the children to say that it was not very 
long before the impression made by their 
father’s death would have died out natu- 
rally, in an occasional tender recollection 
or sudden burst of crying when some- 
thing recalled him to their memory. It 
was not grief that made them languid, but 
the sense of something going on, a living 
agitation, and the shadow of a still greater 
disturbance to come. It was whispered 
vaguely between them that no doubt they 
would have to leave Markham, a thing 
which they sometimes felt like a death- 
blow and sometimes like a deliverance. 
When Bell and Marie thought of leaving 
their woods, their gardens, their “own 
house,” in which they had been born, the 
desolation of the thought overwhelmed 
them, but when, on the other hand, they 
thought of going away, perhaps to Lon- 
don, perhaps “abroad,” a thrill of guilty 
rapture ran through their bosoms. They 
had never come to such a pitch of wicked- 
ness as to say this to each other, but 
already in the rapid communion of the 
eyes each had guessed that the other 
thought there might be something to be 
said for this possibility, and the idea made 
them restless, unable to settle to their 
work, and very trying to Mademoiselle, 
who, poor lady, had to put up with this 
reverberation of the troubles of the house 
without really having any share in them, 
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or taking any very lively interest in these 
family concerns. Sometimes she had a 
headache caused, as she said, by nothing 
but the continued disturbance of her 
nerves by their endless rustlings and 
changes. And when this headache got 
very bad and Mademoiselle betook her- 
self to bed, it cannot be said that her 
pupils were sorry. They put their books 
away (having been brought up in the 
strictest habits of tidiness), and hastened 
_ Out to their favorite haunts. The air and 
the movement stilled their nerves, which 
were as much at fault as those of Made- 
moiselle. They were seated on, or rather 
in, a tree near the fish-pond, the favorite 
centre of all their games, when the next 

reat event occurred to them. Bell had 
Ceonght out a book with her which she 
held embraced in her arms but had not 
opened. She was seated well up in the 
tree, dangling her feet close to Marie’s 
head, who was seated on a lower branch. 
Marie had no book —her tastes were not 
literary, and she was very near the edge 
of that great discovery which both had 
made but neither avowed, that under 
some circumstances it might be “nice” 
to go away. 

“Were you ever in a great big, big 
place —in a city, Bell?” 

“ You little silly, of course I have been 
in Farboro’. I have been with mamma a 
hundred times, and so have you.” 

“Farboro’ is not what I mean. Far- 
boro’ is only a town. There are not so 
very many people in it, and the cathedral 
is the chief place. It is not noisy or 
wicked at all. I mean a great horrid 
place, where there are crowds everywhere, 
and policemen, and where nobody goes to 
church. That is what they call a city in 
books. London is a city,” said Marie. 

“I have never been in London, you 
know. I wonder if we shall ever see it,” 
said Bell. “I wonder if mamma will ever 
take us there. I wonder if you and I will 
be quite different from Alice when we 
grow up. She has been presented. I 
wonder if it makes a difference when poor 
girls are like us— without any father,” 
she added, with a little choke of tears. 

** Do you think we shall be poor?” said 
Marie. ‘“ There is not much difference 
now. We have all the same servants, 
and as much to eat, and Mademoiselle 
just the same.” 

“Tt will not make any difference in 
what we have to eat,” said Bell, approach- 
ing the dangerous subject. ‘“ But — per- 
haps we may not be able to stay at Mark- 
ham. Oh, Marie! what would you feel if 





mamma were to give up Markham alto- 
gether and go away?” 

Marie looked up with large eyes, stretch- 
ing her neck, as her sister was at an ele- 
vation almost perpendicular. She said, 
in a tone of awe, “Oh, I don’t know! 
What would you think, Bell?” 

Neither of the children liked to commit 
themselves. At length Bell, who felt that 
her superior age required of her that she 
should lead the way, assumed the priv- 
ilege of her years. “I don’t know 
either,” she said, reflectively. ‘If it was 
in summer, when everything is bright, 
I should: not like it at all; but if, per- 
haps,” she added, slower and slower, “it 
was in the rainy weather — when you 
can’t go out, when the grass is so wet you 
sink in it, when there is nothing but sleet 
and slush, and the trees drop cold drops 
upon you even when it’s not raining, and 
you get your frock all wet even in the 
avenue ——” 

Marie’s eyes opened bigger and bigger 
after every conjecture of this hypothesis. 
She followed them with a movement of 
ron lips and a gasp of excitement at the 
end. 

“ Then,” said Bell, “ perhaps —I think 
— it might be rather nice, Marie.” 

“Oh ! that is what I sometimes thought, 
but I never liked to say.” 

“Nor me,” said Bell, more courage- 
ously indifferent to grammar, but going 
on with more hardihood after she had 
made the first plunge. ‘There would be 
Madame Tussaud’s, and the Crystal Pal- 
ace, and the British Museum, and West- 
minster Abbey, and all the bazaars. 
However bad the weather was, there 
would always be something. I dare say 
mamma would take us to the theatre.” 

“ But not just now,” said Marie. “It 
would not be nice to go just now. It 
would look as if we had forgotten ——” 

“Did I mean zow? At present it is 
only autumn, and everybody is in the 
country. But when the days get short 
and dark, and you have to light the can- 
dles directly —what is it?” cried Bell, 
for Marie had shaken herself off her 
branch, and, with a cry of dismay, stood 
looking at something apparently which 
was coming. “Js it Mademoiselle?” said 
the little girl under her breath. 

Mademoiselle had a particular objection 
to that nest in the tree. Bell’s seat was 
one which was usually occupied by a boy, 
not one of the girls’ places, as Roland and 
Harry contemptuously called the lower 
branches. It required some ingenuity to 
clamber into and more to get down again, 
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and not only ingonnity, but an absence of 
petticoats would have been desirable. 
Bell felt herself catching here and there 
as she tried to get down hastily. Then 
came the sound of a long rent, which 
sent her brain all whirling. Her new 
black frock! and what would nurse say? 
Nurse and Mademoiselle both waiting, 
‘ull of fury, for her descent was enough 
:o obscure the perceptions of any child. 
Her foot slipped from a mossy and treach- 
erous twig; she caught wildly at some- 
thing, she did not know what, and with a 
sudden whirr and whirl and blackness 
lost herself altogether for a moment. 
When she became aware of what was 
going on again, she found herself seated 
at the foot of the tree, staring across the 
fish-pond with a lump on her forehead 
and a singing in her ears. Marie was 
crying, bending over her, and saying, 
“Oh! what can we’ do—what shall I 
do? Do you think she will die, Mr. 
Gus?” 

“Oh! what a little goose you are!” 
murmured Bell, gradually coming to her- 
self. “ What should I die for? I have 
only got a knock—on my head.” She 
felt the lump on her forehead wonder- 
ingly as she spoke, for it hurt her, and 
nature directed her hand to the spot. 


“T have got a dreadful’ knock on my 
head,” she added, not without satisfac- 


tion. Then Bell leaned back on some- 
thing, she did not know what, and saw a 
hand come round from behind with a wet 
handkerchief to lay upon her forehead. 
The hand was a brown hand with a big 
ring on it, at which Bell vaguely wondered 
where she had seen it before. Then, all 
of a sudden, she jumped up upon her feet, 
though she felt very queer and giddy. 
“Itis that little gentleman! You have 
been talking to him, Marie!” 

“ And won’t you talk to me, too?” said 
Gus, following her with his wet handker- 
chief. ‘Well, never mind, put on this. 
The water is out of your own fish-pond; 
it cannot do you any harm.” 

Bell was not able to resist, and he made 
her sit down again and have her forehead 
bathed. By degrees, as she became aware 
of everything round her, Bell perceived 
that the little gentleman was very kind. 
His thin, brown hand touched her so 
gently, and he was not angry, though she 
had been angry. By-and-by she said, “I 
am better. Please, oh, please go away, 
Mr. Gus. I don’t want to be disagreea- 
ble, but how can / have anything to say 
to you, when you have been so———” 

* Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Gus. “ What 
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have I been?” For Bell paused, not 
knowing what to say. 

The little girl did not continue. She 
contented herself with throwing down 
Mr. Gus’s wet handkerchief from her 
forehead, which was not so bad now. 
“ You are our enemy,” she said. 

“I am nobody’s enemy. I am your 
brother. I want to do everything I can 
for you, if you will let me. Don’t you 
remember what friends we made, and 
how fond we were of each other before 
you knew who I was; and why should 
you hate me now you know I am your 
rother?” said Gus. 

It was wonderful to see him standing 
there, so like their father, and it was very 
hard for two little girls to keep up an ar- 
gument with a grown-upgentleman. But 
Bell, who had a great spirit, was not dis- 
posed to throw down her arms. She 
said, “ Paul is my brother, and you are 
his enemy,” feeling at last that she was 
on steady ground. 

“Tam no more Paul’s enemy than I 
am yours. Now listen, little girls. If 
some one were to leave you something, 
Bell—if it was to be put in the will that 
this was for Sir William Markham’s sec- 
ond daughter — how should you feel if it 
was taken from you and given to Marie?” 

“T would not put up with it at all,” said 
Bell promptly. Then perceiving how she 
had committed herself, “It is not at all 
the same. It was Paul’s, and you want 
to take it from Paul.” 

“ But I am the heir, and not Paul,” said 
the little gentleman. “I am the eldest. 
You are very fond of your little sister, 
but you would not give up what was yours 
to Marie.” 

This time Bell was more wise. ‘“ You 
don’t know anything about it. What 
would it matter? for when anything is 
given to me I always give half to Marie,” 
she said, with sparkling eyes. 

The little gentleman owned himself 
discomfited. ‘There you have the better 
of me,” he said. “But I should like to 
give a great part to Paul. I would give 
him everything in reason. But I have 
come now to see you to ask you to do me 
a very great favor.” 

They looked at him with eyes that grew 
bigger and bigger, and as Bell was very 
pale, with a lump on her forehead, the 
aspect of her with her heroic gaze was 
tragi-comical, to say the least. They 
were both greatly melted and softened by 
the idea of having a favor asked of them, 
and Marie, who was entirely gained over, 
did nothing but nudge and pull her sis- 
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ter’s dress by way of recommending her 
to be merciful. Bell leaned back upon 
the tree like a little image of justice, with 
the bandage enmnantetiy pushed off but 
very much needed. It lay at her feet in 
the shape of Mr. Gus’s white handker- 
chief; but all the severity, yet candor, of 
an entire bench was in her eyes. 

“T want you to make my peace with 
your mother. I want you to persuade 
er to stay at Markham; to let me stay 

here too; to let me live among you like 
your brother, which Iam. If you allrun 
away as soon as I come near the place, 
what good will it do me?” said Gus. “1 
want you all. When the boys come home 
we should have all kinds of fun, and as 
for you, I should not let any one bother 
you. Fancy, I have nobody belonging to 
me but you. You are my family. I am 
more like an old uncle than your brother, 
but I should be very fond of you all the 
same. If your mather would only listen 
to me, it would be very nice for us all. I 
am sure you can be generous, Bell. You 
are old enough to understand. And I 
think Alice would be on my side it she 
would hear what I have got to say.” 

“ Alice would never be on your side,” 
said Bell with decision. “ Paul is Alice’s 
brother —her particular brother — and 
how could she bear to see him put out? 
Don’t you know we are all in pairs at 
Markham? Harry is my brother and Ro- 
land is Marie’s.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Marie, tired of being left 
out, “but he is not always nice. He 
sends me away because I am a girl, as if 
it was my fault!” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Gus, “if Alice 
will not stand my friend, I must trust it 
all to you. The thing you must do is to 

o to your mamma, and tell her your old 

rother is outside, very sorry to be the 
cause of any trouble, but that he can’t 
help being your brother, and a great deal 
older than Paul. Howcould I help that? 
I did not choose who my father was to be, 
and tell her if she would only speak to 
me, I will explainit all toher. Andthere 
is nothing she can ask me to do that I 
will not do for Paul. And tell her — but 
I need not tell you, Bell, for I can see in 
your eyes that you know quite well what 
to say.” 

The sense that she would indeed be a 
valuable and eloquent advocate yot into 
Bell’s mind as he went on. Yes, she felt 
she could say all that to mamma, and bet- 
ter than Mr. Gus had said it. She would 
use such arguments that Lady Markham 
would be sure to yield. Bell was aware 





that she was clever, and all her own op- 
position melted away in the delightful 
mental excitement of this immense under- 
taking. She forgot the lump on her fore- 
head, the buzzing in her head, and, even 
more, she forgot the family opposition to 
the interloper who was taking away Paul’s 
birthright. “Oh yes, I know very well 
what to say,” she cried, with a change of 
sentiment which was as complete as it 
was rapid, and in her excitement she set 
off at once for the house, framing little 
speeches as she went, in which the case 
of Gus should be put forth with all the 
devices of forensic talent. Oh, what a 
pity I am not a boy! was the thought 
which flew through her mind as on the 
sudden gale of inspiration which swept 
through her. For the moment, perhaps, 
this fact, which would forever prevent her 
from being a special pleader by profes- 
sion, was a decided advantage to Bell. 
Little Marie did not like to be left behind. 
She looked wistfully after her sister, then 
she said, “I will tell mamma too,” and 
rushed after Bell. Finally, Mr. Gus him- 
self completed the procession, walking be- 
hind them. It was notan unfit ambassador 
of peace which he had chosen, though the 
elder emissary looked very much as if 
she had been in the wars. And the little 
man walked after them with a little tremor 
varying the calm of self-satisfaction which 
usually reigned in his bosom. He knew 
he was doing what was by far the best 
and most Christian thing to do, and he 
felt that he had managed it very cleverly 
in putting his cause into such hands. 
But notwithstanding these consolatory 
reflections, and notwithstanding the nat- 
ural calm of his bosom, it is certain that 
Mr. Gus felt in that bosom an unaccus- 
tomed quiver of timidity which almost he 
called fear. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Gus came into the hall with Bell and 
Marie, and waited there while they pro- 
ceeded to plead his cause within. He 
walked about the hall softly,and looked 
at the pictures, the old map of the county, 
and cther curiosities that were there. 
These things beguiled his anxiety about 
his reception, and filled him with an alto- 
gether novel interest. A thing which is 
quite indifferent to us while it ‘belongs to 
our neighbor, gains immediate attraction 
when it becomes our own. He looked at 
everything with interest, even the cases 
of stuffed birds that decorated one corner. 
Then he came and seated himself in the 


| great bamboo chair in which he had sat 
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down the first time he came to Markham. | able to their plea. 


It was not very long ago, not yet two 
months, but what a difference there was! 
Then, indeed, he had been anxious about 
his reception, and he was anxious about 
his reception now. But when he came 
first he had been doubtful.of his position 
altogether, not sure what his rights were, 
or what claims he could make, and now 
his anxieties were merely sentimental, 
and his rights all established. He sat 
where he had sat then, and saw every- 
thing standing just as he had seen it, the 
trees the same except in color, nothing 
altered, except himself. Now it was all 
his, this noble domain. He had not 
known what welcome he might receive, 
whether his father would acknowledge 
him, or what would happen, and now his 
father’s possessions were his, and no one 
could infringe his rights. How strange 
it was! He sat sunk in the great bamboo 
chair, and listened to the faint sound of 
voices which he heard through the open 
door, the two little girls pleading his 
cause. He was very desirous that they 
should be successful, for if he was not 
successful Markham would be a dull 
house, but still, successful or not, nothing 
any longer could affect him vitally. A 
poor stranger, a wanderer from the trop- 
ics, unused to England and English ways, 


with not much money, and a very doubt- 
ful prospect before him, he had been when 


he first came here. How could he help 
smiling at the change? He had no desire 
to do any one harm. All the evil that he 
had done was involuntary, but it could 
not be expected that he would give up his 
rights. He felt very much at his ease as 
he seated himself in that chair, notwith- 
standing the touch of anxiety in his mind. 
The prospect which was before him was 
enough to satisfy an ambitious man, but- 
Gus was not ambitious. Indeed, the ad- 
vantages he had gained were contrasted 
in his eyes by his own inability fully to 
understand their extent. They were 
greater than he was aware, greater than 
his imagination could grasp. But, at last, 
they included everything that his imag- 
ination was able to grasp, and mortal man 
cannot desire more. 

Bell had gone in very quietly, inspired 
by her mission, without parising to think, 
and Marie had followed, as Marie always 
did. They went straight into the room, 
where they were sure, they thought, of see- 
ing their mother. It was in the recess, 
the west chamber at the end of the draw- 
ing-room, that they found her. But the 





circumstances did not seem very favor- 
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Lady Markham and 
Alice were reading a letter together, and 
Alice, it was very apparent, was crying 
over her mother’s shoulder, while Lady 
Markham was very pale and her eyes red 
as if she had shed tears. “It is all over 
then,” she was saying as the children 
came in, folding the letter up to put it 
away. And Alice cried and made no re- 
ply. This checked the straightforward 
fervor of Bell, who had walked straight 
into the room and half-way up its length 
before she discovered the state of affairs.+ 
“ Mamma,” she had begun, “I have come 
from ——” Then Bell paused, and cried, 
* Oh, mamma dear, what is the matter?” 
with sudden alarm, stopping short in mid- 
career. 

“ Nothing very much,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, “nothing that we did not know 
before. What is it, Bell? You may tell 
me all the same. We must face it, you 
know. We must not.allow ourselves to 
be overcome by it,” she said with a little 
quiver of her lip, and a smile which made 
the little girls inclined to cry too. 

“Oh mamma! I just came from — 
him,” Bell stopped short again, feeling as 
if involved in a sort of trance, and her 
pale little countenance flushed. Only 
then Lady Markham perceived the state 
in which the child was. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self, Bell? You have hurt yourself. You 
have got a blow on the forehead. What 
was it? Let me look at you. You have 
been up in one of those trees.” 

“Oh mamma!” cried Bell, finding in 
this the very opportunity she wanted, “I 
fell, and I think I might have killed my- 
self, but all at once, I don’t know where 
he came from, I never saw him coming, 
there was the—little gentleman! He 
picked me up, and he spoiled all his hand- 
kerchief bathing my forehead. He was 
very kind, he always was very kind — to 
us children,” said Bell. 

“Oh Bell! how can you speak of that 
odious little man? how can you bother 
mamma about him? We have heard a 
great deal too much about him already,” 
cried Alice, with an indignation that dried 
her tears. 

“Tt is not his fault,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, “ we must be just. What could we 
do, but what he has done? If we had 
known of it all along, we should never 
have thought of blaming him, and it is 
not his fault that it all burst upon us in a 
moment. It was nothis fault,” she said, 
shaking her head, “but you must not 
think I blame your dear papa. He meant 








it for the best. I can see how it all hap- 
pened as distinctly-—— At first he 
thought it would wound me to hear that 
he had been married before. And then 
—he forgot it altogether. You must 
remember how young he was, and what is 
a baby to a man? He forgot about it. 
I can see it all so plainly. The only 
thing is, my poor Paul!” And here, 
after her defence of his father, the mother 
broke down too. 

“Mamma,” said Bell, “oh, don’t cry, 
please don’t cry! That is exactly what 
he says. He says he will do anything 
you like to tell him. He says he never 
wanted to do any harm. He is as sorry 
—as sorry! But how could he help be- 
ing born, and being old—so much older 
than Paulis? He says he is very fond 
of us all. He does not mind what he 
does if you will only let him come home 
and be the eldest brother. Mamma,” 
said Bell solemnly, struck with a new 
idea, “he must have saved my life, I 
think. I might have broken my neck, 
and there was nobody but Marie to run 
and get assistance. It was avery good 
thing for me thathe wasthere. Ifhe had 
not been there you would have had— 
only five children instead of six,” Bell 
said, with a gulp, swallowing the lump in 
her throat. She thought she saw herself 
being carried along all white and still, and 
the thought overcame her with the sense 
of the pathos of the possible situation. 
She seemed to hear all the people saying, 
“Such a promising child, and cut off ina 
moment;” and “ Poor Lady Markham! 
just after her other great grief; ” and Bell 
could scarcely help sobbing over herself, 
though she had not been killed. 

“Oh Bell! it was not so bad as that! 
how could you be killed coming down 
head over heels from the old tree ?” cried 
Marie, almost with indignation. 

Lady Markham had satisfied herself in 
the mean time that the lump on the fore- 
head was more ugly than serious. 

‘Let us be very glad you have not 
suffered more,” she said. ‘“ But, Bell, the 
right thing would be not to climb up there 
again.” 

“Mamma, the right thing would be, if 
you care about me, at least, to let poor 
Mr. Gus come in and thank him for sav- 
ing my life. Oh, let him come in, mam- 
ma! Howcould he help being older than 
Paul? I dare say he would rather have 
been younger if he could; and I am sure 
by what he says he would give Paul any- 
thing — anything! to make it up to him, 
and to make friends with you. He says 
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how miserable he would be if you left 
him here all alone. He could not bear 
to be down here thinking he had turned 
us out. Oh, if you had only seen him! he 
looked as if he would say-———_ Ask Ma- 
rie. And he wanted to know if he might 
speak to Alice, if Alice would speak for 
him. But I said I didn’t think it, because 
Paul was Alice’s particular brother, and 
she could not bear anything that was hard 
upon him; and then he said,” cried Bell, 
with unconscious embellishment, “* You 
are my two little sisters, oh, go and plead 
for me! Say I will do anything —any- 
thing — whatever she pleases.’ Oh mam- 
ma! who could say more than that? He 
has nobody belonging to him, unless we 
will let him belong to us. He is a poor 
little gentleman, not young, nor nice-look- 
ing, nor clever, nor anything. And, mam- 
ma, he is a little —or more than a little, 
a great deal — very like poor papa. Oh!” 
cried Bell, breaking off with a suppressed 
shriek, as a hand suddenly came upon 
her shoulder. 

Nobody had observed him coming in. 
A light little man, with a soft step, and 
soft, unobtrusive shoes that never had 
creaked in the course of their existence, 
upon a soft Turkey carpet, makes very 
little sound as he moves. He had got 
tired waiting outside, and the doors were 
open, and Mr. Gus had never been shy. 
He had walked straight in, guided by 
their voices; and the very fact that he 
had thus made his way within those cur- 
tains into this sanctuary seemed to give 
him at once a footing in the place. He 
put his hand upon Bell’s shoulder, and 
though he was not much taller than she 
was, made a very respectful bow to Lady 
Markham over her head. 

“T thought I might take the liberty to 
come in and speak for myself, Lady Mark- 
ham,” he said. There was a flutter of his 
eyelids, giving that sidelong glance round 
him, which was the only thing that be- 
trayed Gus’s consciousness that the place 
to which he “had taken the liberty” of 
coming in was his own. “ My little sis- 
ters” (he put his other hand upon the 
shoulder of Marie, who was much con- 
soled at thus being brought back out of 
the cold into which Bell’s superior gifts 
invariably sentenced her), “ My little sis- 
ters can speak better for me than I can 
do; and won’t you take me in for the 
sake of the little things who have always 
been my friends? It is not my fault that 
this all came upon you as a surprise. 
Don’t you think it would be better for 
everybody — for the children, and for my 
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poor father’s memory, and all, if you 
would just put up with having me in the 
house?” 

Lady Markham grew very pale. She 
made a great effort, standing up to do 
it. 

“Sir Augustus,” she said, and nobody 
knew what it cost her to give him this 
title; all the blood ebbed away from her 
face, “Sir Augustus, the house is your 
own, it appears. What I can put up with 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“Yes,” he said, tranquilly, bowing in 
acknowledgment, “it is my own; but it 
has been yours for a great many years. 
Why can’t we be friends? I can’t help 
being their brother, you know, whatever 
happens.” 

Alice had been sitting with her hand 
over her eyes. She had a special en- 
mity towards this interloper; but now she 
took courage to look at him. They all 
looked at him, distinct among the little 
group of female faces. He was dans 
son droit, and it is impossible to tell how 
much the certainty that all belonged to 
him, that he was no mere claimant, but 
the proud possessor of the place, changed 
the aspect of the little gentleman, even 
to those who had most reason to be 
wounded by it. It gave him a dignity he 
had never possessed before, and a mag- 
nanimity too. When he saw Alice look- 
ing at him, he left the little girls and came 
towards her, holding out his hands. He 
was a different man in this interior from 
what he was outside. 

“TI should be very fond of you if you 
would let me,” he said. “ Alice, though 
you are Paul’s particular sister, you can’t 

elp being my sister too; and there is 
some one else who is a friend of mine, 
who has been very kind to me,” the little 
man said, significantly, sinking his voice. 

What did he mean? Though she did 
not know what he meant, Alice felt a 
flame of color flash over her cheeks in 
spite of herself. 

“We are not monsters to disregard 
such an appeal,” said Lady Markham. 
“Whatever may happen, and however 
we may feel, we must all acknowledge 
that you mean to be very kind. You will 
not ask us to say more just now. If you 
will send for your things, I will give 
orders to have your rooms prepated at 
once.” 

“ Mamma!” they all cried, in a chorus 
of wonder; Alice with something like 
indignation, Bell and Marie with an ex- 
citement which was half pleasure, for 
this novelty, at least if nothing else, which 





always commends itself to the mind of 
youth. 

“If it is his right, he shall have it,” 
said Lady Markham, with a quiver in 
her voice. “Mr. Scrivener tells me we 
must resist no longer—and he is your 
brother, as he says, and we have no 
right to reject his kindness. Do you 
know, children,” she cried, suddenly 
clasping her hands together with an im- 
patient movement, “ while we are talking 
so much at our ease, it is not our own 
house we are in, but this gentleman’s 
house? He can turn us out of it when- 
ever he pleases, while we are arguing 
whether we will let him come into it! 
Sir,” she said, rising up once more (but 
she had done it once; she could not give 
him the title, which ought to have been 
Paul’s, again), “Sir, I acknowledge that 
you are kind, generous —far more than 
we have any right to expect— but you 
will understand that such a position is not 
easy — that it is very strange to me — and 
very new, and -——” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said Gus. Her 
politeness (as he called it to himself) put 
him on his mettle. “All you say is very 
true and just. If I were a little monster, 
as Alice thinks, there are a great many 
things I could do to make myself disa- 
greeable; and if you were not a sensible 
woman, as I always felt you to be, we 
might make a very pretty mess between 
us. But as we are not fiends, but good 
Christians (I hope), suppose you let the 
little ones come down with me to the vil- 
lage to see after my things? It’s a nice 
afternoon, though a little dull. You la- 
dies ought to go out too and take the air. 
My little dears,” he said, “we'll have all 
those big cases up; there area lot of 
things in them I brought from Barbadoes 
expressly for you. And those sweet- 
meats — I told you of them the first time 
I came into this house.” 

“You said they were for me,” said 
Marie, with a tone of reproach; “ but that 
cannot have been true, for you did not 
know of me.” 

Gus had put one hand in Bell’s arm 
and the other on Marie’s shoulder. He 
looked at his two little companions with 
the sincerest pleasure in his little brown 
face. 

“I did not know you were Marie, nor 
that this was Bell, but I knew that you 
were you,” said the little gentleman, with 
asmile. “ And,” he added, looking round 
upon them all, “I knew we must be 
friends sooner or later. Let’s go and 
see after the cases now.” 
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This was how it was all arranged, to 
the consternation and amazement of all 
the world; and Lady Markham was not 
less astonished than all the rest. She 
went to the hall window when they were 

one, and looked out after them, scarcely 
Cidieving her senses. Sir Augustus 
Markham (as he must now be allowed to 
be) had put his arm into Bell’s, who was 
nearly as tall as he was, and who had for- 
— all about the bump on her fore- 

ead and the tear in her frock; while 
Marie held his other hand, and skipped 
along by his side, now in front, now be- 
hind, looking up into his face and chatter- 
ing tohim. There was in Gus’s gait, in 
his trim little figure, and his personalit 
in general, a something which was nach 
more like Sir William than any of his 
other children possessed. It had always 
been a little private source of gratification 
to Lady Markham, notwithstanding her 
sincere affection for her husband, that 
Paul was like the Fleetwoods, who were 
much finer men. But this resemblance, 
which she had not very much desired for 
her own children, had settled in the un- 
known offspring of his youth. It added 
now another pang to her heartache, not 
only to see how like he was, but to see 
how entirely the children had adopted 
their new, yet old, brother. She with- 
drew from the window in a bewilderment 
of pain and excitement. What would 
Paul say to the step she had taken? It 
was right, she had felt. She had done 
what was the hardest to do, because it 
seemed evident that it was the best; but 
what would Paul say? And now that all 
hope and resistance were over, and noth- 
ing to be done but to submit and make 
the best of it, what was to become of her 
boy? Lady Markham had not the solace 
of bacoter of the change that had taken 
place in Paul’s mind. She expected noth- 
ing else than that her next meeting with 
Paul would be to take leave of him, to see 
him go away with his chosen associates ; 
most likely the husband of Janet Spears, 
or about to become so. Could Janet 
Spears even now secure her son to her? 
bring him back? fix him in England — at 
least within reach of her care and help? 
And should she—could she—do any- 
thing to persuade the girl to exercise her 
influence? That discussion, which had 
been broken by the sudden appearance of 
Bell, and this strange episode altogether, 
returned to her mind as she went sadly 
up-stairs to consult with Mrs. Fry about 
the rooms to be made ready for Sir Au- 
gustus. Poor Lady Markham! she would 





have to speak of him by this name, and to 
acknowledge to the servants the downfall 
of her own son, the descent of her own 
family to a lower place—Sir William's 
second family. It was hard —very hard 
— upon a woman who had been strong in 
a pride which had nothing bitter in it, so 
long as it had been unassailed, and all 
had gone well, but which gave her pangs 
now that were sufficiently difficult to bear. 
And then there was the dilemma in her 
heart still more difficult, still more pain- 
ful. She had done what she thought was 
the best, at much cost to herself, in this 
matter, but ah, the other matter, which 
was still nearer her heart, how was she, 
true as she was to divine emotions, to 
know in Paul’s case what was the best? 

It would be needless to attempt to de- 
scribe the excitement raised in the house- 
hold by the announcement that “ Sir Au- 
gustus ” was “coming home,” and that 
his rooms were to be got ready with all 
speed. 

“ My lady has give up the very best of 
everything,” Mrs. Fry said, solemnly ; 
“and as considerate thinking what was to 
be the warmest, seeing as he’s come from 
India, where it is ¢#a¢ warm. It would 
not become us as are only servants to be 
more particular than my lady, or else I 
don’t know that I could make it con- 
venient to stay with a gentleman as has 
the blood of niggers in his veins.” 

“]T knowed it!” Mr. Brown said, slap- 
ping his thigh; he was usually more 
guarded in his language, but excitement 
carries the day over grammar, even with 
powers of more elevated breeding. “The 
last time as ever I helped him on with his 
coat there was something as told me it 
was him that was the man, and not Paul. 
Well! I don’t say as I don’t regret it in 
some ways, but pride must have a fall, as 
the Bible says.” 

“I don’t see as it lays in your spere to 
quote the Bible on any such subject,” 
said Mrs. Fry with indignation, “If it’s 
Mr. Paul, I just wish he had a little more 
pride. His dear mother would be easier 
in her mind this day if he was one that 
held more by his own class. And if you’re 
pleased, you that have eat their bread 
this fifteen years, to have a bit of a little 
upstart that is only half an Englishman, 
instead of your young master that you’ve 
seen grown up se a boy ; and as hand- 
some a boy as one could wish to see, I 
don’t think much of your Christianity, and 
—s out of the Bible. It’s easier a 

eal to do that than to perform what’s put 
down there.” 
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“T hope I knows my duty, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Brown, resuming the dignity 
which excitement had momentarily shak- 
en, “without instruction from you or any 
one.” 

‘*T hope you do, Mr. Brown,” said Mrs. 
Fry. And this little passage of arms re- 
stored the equilibrium of these two impor- 
tant members of the household. But 
when it became known in the village and 
atthe station, when the great cases which 
had been lying at the latter place were 
ordered by Sir Augustus to be carried to 
the Chase, and his portmanteau brought 
from the Markham Arms, and when 
slowly, through a hundred rills of conflict- 
ing information, the news got spread 
about the a till it flooded, like a 
rushing torrent, all the great houses and 
all the outlying villages, drove the Trevors 
and the Westlands half out of their senses, 
and communicated a sudden vertigo to 
the entire neighborhood, words fail us to 
describe the commotion. Everybody had 
known there was something wrong, but 
who could have imagined anything so 
sweeping and complete? “You see now, 
mamma, how right I was to let Paul 
alone,” Ada Westland said, with her frank 
cynicism. ‘“ We must see that your papa 
calls upon Sir Augustus,” that far-seeing 
mother replied. As for old Admiral Tre- 
vor, who was getting more and more into 
his dotage every day, he ordered his car- 
riage at once to go out and “ putsh shtop 
to it.” “Will Markham ought to be 
ashamed of himself,” the old sailor said. 
The same impulse moved the inhabitants 
of the rectory, both father and daughter. 
Mr. Stainforth did nothing but go about 
his garden all day, wringing his hands 
and crying, “ Dear! dear!” and trying to 
recollect something about it, some way of 
proving an alibi or getting evidence to 
show that it was impossible. He, too, 
felt that it was his duty to put a stop to 
it. And as for DoHy, what could she do 
but cry her pretty eyes out, and wish, oh 
so vainly, that she had a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, that she might give it all to 
Paul! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


LADY MARKHAM, when she thus re- 
ceived Sir Augustus, did so with no 
intention of herself remaining in the 
house which had been her house for so 
long. In any case, when the lawyer had 
pronounced that there was no longer an 
room for resistance she would have yield- 
ed; she would not have prolonged a vain 
Struggle, or given the new owner any 





trouble in gaining possession of his house. 
When she lay down that night for the 
first time under the same roof with the 
interloper, he who had, she said to her- 
self, ruined her son’s prospects, and taken 
his inheritance from him, she had not that 
satisfaction in her mind of having done 
her duty which is supposed to be the un- 
failing recompense of a good action. She 
had done her duty, she hoped. She did 
not think that she was justified in refusing 
Sir Gus’s overtures, or in turning him into 
an enemy, but it was with a sore heart 
and mind much exercised with doubt that 
she thought of what she had done. It 
was right in one way, but was it right in 
another? What would Paul think of her 
apparent alliance and friendship with the 
man who certainly had been his sup- 
planter, and, so far as any one could see, 
had spoiled his life? Paul was Lady 
Markham’s dearest son, but he was the 
darkest place in her landscape, the sub- 
ject which she dwelt upon most, yet had 
least comfort in contemplating. Notwith- 
standing the love and anxiety which he 
called forth in her, all the questions con- 
nected with him were so painful that, if 
she could, she would have avoided them 
altogether. What was he going to do? 
Was he on the eve of the voyage which 
might separate him from her forever? 
Was he on the eve of the marriage that 
would separate them still more? She 
longed and pined every day for letters 
from him, and yet when the post brought 
none she was almost relieved. At least 
he was not going yet, at least he was not 
married yet. She wrote to him almost 
every day, and lavished upon him a thou- 
sand tendernesses, and yet it was no 
pleasure to her to think of Paul. His 
very name brought an additional line to 
her forehead and quiver to her lip. 

Next morning she was more undecided 
than ever. What was shetodo? Again 
the post had come in, and Paul had not 
added a word to the information she had 
received. He had not said whether he 
was coming, or what he was going to do. 
It occurred to her as she was dressing 
that the presence of his stepbrother in 
the house might keep him away —that 
indeed it was almost certain to keep him 
away, and that this afforded an urgent 
reason for speedy removal. The idea 
gave her a sensation of hurry and nerv- 
ous haste. There was a dower house 
on the estate near the town of Farbor- 
ough to which perhaps it would be well 
for her to retire. But when she thought 
of all that would be involved in the re- 
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moval, Lady Markham’s courage failed 
her. Why did not this man keep away! 
A few months she might at least have 
had to detach herself, to accustom herself 
to the change. It seemed hard, very 
hard, to face everything at once. Had 
she really been right after all in yielding? 
Ought she not to have stood out and 
made her bargain for time enough to pre- 
pare her removal tranquilly? In those 
days when a glow of satisfaction followed 
every good action there must have been 
more absolute certainty upon the subject, 
what was good and what was evil, than 
exists now. The kindness, the self-sac- 
rifice of her act had made it appear the 
best, the only thing to do; but now came 
the cold shadows of doubt. Had not she 
compromised her dignity by doing it? 
Had not she done something that would 
offend and alienate Paul? The night not 
only had not brought counsel, but it had 
made all her difficulties worse. 

When Lady Markham went down stairs, 
however, the first sight which met her 
eyes was one of at least a very concilia- 
tory character. In the hall stood one of 
Gus’s larger packing-cases, those cases 
which had been lying at the station for 
so long, opened at last, and giving forth 
its riches. The floor was covered with 
West Indian sweetmeats, pots of guava 
jelly, and ginger, and many other tropical 
dainties. While the two little girls, in 
high excitement, were taking out the 
stores-which remained, the scented book- 
lace, the fans, boxes, and all the curious 
manufactures of the island, they were 
speechless with delight and enthusiasm, 
yet bursting out now and then into tor- 
rents of questions, asking about every- 
thing. Gus sat complacently in the midst 
of all the rubbish in the big bamboo- 
chair, stretching out his little legs and 
rubbing his hands. “I told you I brought 
them for you,” he was saying. Bell and 
Marie could not believe their eyes as they 
saw the heaps that accumulated round 
them. 

“] thought you would like to give pres- 
ents to your little friends ; there is plenty 
for everybody.” 

“ But oh, Mr. Gus!” cried Marie, danc- 
ing about him, “ how could you know just 
what we wanted? how could you tell we 
should have friends?” 

It was pretty to see him sitting among 
the litter, his brown countenance beam- 
ing. 

wy knew, of course, you must be nice 
children,” he said; op knew what you 
would want. But you must not call me 





Mr. Gus any longer. Call me Gus with- 
out the mister.” 

The two little girls looked at each other 
and laughed. 

“But you are so old,” they said. 

“It’s a pity, isn’t it?” said the little 
gentleman. 

They were as much at their ease to- 
gether as if they had known him all their 
lives. What mother could resist such a 
scene? 
looked over the banisters and watched 
them. If it had not been for the tragedy 
involved, for her husband’s death and 
her son’s disinheritance, what more pleas- 
ant than this domestic scene! The chil- 
dren had never been so much at their 
ease with their father, nor would it have 
occurred to them to use half so much 
freedom with Paul as they did with the 
stranger Gus. Lady Markham’s heart 
thrilied with pleasure and pain, and when 
at last she went down-stairs there was a 
tone of cordiality in spite of herself in 
her morning greeting. 

“]T fear I am a little late. 
you waiting,” she said. 

“ Oh mamma! he has had his breakfast 
with us,” cried the little girls. 

“You must not mind me. I am from 
the tropics. I always rise with the 
dawn,” said the little man. “But I am 
quite happy so long as I have the chil- 
dren.” 

He followed her into the breakfast- 
room, Bell linking herself on to his arm 
and Marie holding his hand. wr 
brought in some of the sweetmeats with 
them, and the little girls began with great 
importance to open them, each making 
her offering to mamma. _ It was the first 
appearance of anything like cheerfulness 
since grief had entered the house. 
While this little bustle was going on, 
Alice came in after her mother, very 
quietly, hoping to avoid all necessity of 
speaking to the intruder. The feeling 
that was in her mind was that she could 
not endure to see him here, and that if 
her mother would not leave the place, she 
at least must. When Gus saw her, how- 
ever, her hope of escape was over. He 
came up to her at once, and took her 
hand, and made a little speech. 

“‘ You will not make friends with me as 
the children do,” he said; “ but you will 
find your old brother will always stand 
your friend if you want one.” 

Alice drew her hand away and escaped 
to her usual place with her cheeks blaz- 
ing. Why did he offer to “stand her 
friend”? What did he mean by his refer- 
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ence last night to some one else? She 
knew very well what he meant —it was 
this that made it impertinent. He had 
met her two or three times with Mr. Fair- 
fax, and no doubt had been so vulgar and 
disagreeable as to suppose that Mr. Fair- 
fax — not having the least idea of course 
how they had been brought together, and 
that Mr. Fairfax’s presence at Markham 
was entirely accidental! Alice knew per- 
fectly well what Gus meant. He thought 
the young man was an undistinguished 
lover, whom probably Lady Markham 
would not accept, but whom Alice was 
ready enough to accept, and it was in this 
light that he — his presumptuous 
and undesired help. Alice could not 
trust herself to speak. It seemed to her 
that besides the harm it had done Paul, 
there was another wrong to herself in 
these injudicious, unnecessary offers of 
assistance. She would not look at the 
curiosities the little girls carried in their 
frocks, folding up their skirts to make 
great pockets, nor taste their sweetmeats, 
nor countenance their pleasure. Instead 
of that, Alice wrapped herself up in 
abstraction and sadness. To be able to 
hide some sulkiness and a great deal of 
annoyance and bitter constraint under the 
mask of grief, is often a great ease to the 
spirit. She had the satisfaction of check- 
ing all the glee of Marie and Bell, and of 
making even Lady Markham repent of 
the smile into which she had been be- 
guiled. 

Thus, however, the day went on. 
When Lady Markham again watched her 
children going down the avenue, again 
one on either side of the new master of 
the house, with a softened look on her 
face, Alice turned away from her mother 
with the keenest displeasure; she for- 
sook her altogether, going away from 
her to her own room, where she shut 
herself up and began to make a review of 
all her little possessions with the view of 
removing them, somewhere, anywhere, 
she did not care where. And very dis- 
mal visions crossed the inexperienced 
mind of Alice. She did not know how 
this miserable change in the family affairs 
affected her own position or her mother’s. 
She thought, perhaps, that they had lost 
everything, as Paul had lost everything. 
And sooner than live on the bounty of 
this stranger, Alice felt that there was 
nothing she could not do. She thought 
of going out as a governess, as girls do in 
novels. Why not? What was she better 
than the thousands of girls who did so, 


that or anything! Then it occurred to 
her that perhaps she might go with Paul. 
That, perhaps, would be a better way. 
Even in the former days, out of the midst 
of luxury and comfort, it had seemed to 
her that Paul’s dreams of living a primi- 
tive life and cultivating his bit of land, 
his just share of the universal possession 
of man, had something fine, something 
noble in it. With her brother she could 
go to the end of the world to sustain and 
comfort him. What would she care what 
she did? Would she be less a lady if she 
cooked his dinner or washed his clothes ? 
Nay, not at all. What better would any 
woman wish? But then there was this 
girl—the man’s daughter who had been 
at Markham with Paul. Thus Alice was 
suddenly stopped again. Walls of iron 
seemed to rise around her wherever she 
turned. Was it possible, was it possible? 
Paul, who was so fastidious, so hard to 
please! Thus when despairing of the 
circumstances around herself she turned 
to the idea of her brother, her heart grew 
sick with a new and cruel barrier before 
her. An alien had come into her home 
and spoiled it; an alien was to share her 
brother’s life and ruin that. All around 
her the world was breaking in with an in- 
supportable intrusion — people who had 
nothing to do with her coming into the 
very sanctuary of her life. Lady Mark- 
ham was going to endure it, as it seemed, 
but Alice said to herself that she could 
not, would not, endure it. She could not 
tell what she would do, or where she 
would flee, but to tolerate the man who 
had taken Paul’s inheritance, or the wom- 
an who had got Paul’s heart, was above 
her strength. Should she go out as a 
governess ? — this seemed the one outlet, 
or — was there any other? 

Now, how it was that Fairfax should 
have suddenly leaped into her mind with 
as startling an effect as if he had come 
through the window, or down from the 
sky in bodily presence, I cannot pretend 
to tell. For a little while he had been 
her chief companion — her helpmate, so 
to speak —and, at the same time, her 
servant, watching her looks to see what 
he could do for her —ready to fly, on a 
moment’s notice, to supplement her ser- 
vices in the sick-room — making of him- 
self, indeed, a sort of complement of her, 
another self, doing the things she could 
not do. He had been, not like Paul at 
home, for Paul had never been so ready 
and helpful, but like nothing else than a 
man-Alice, another half mj her, under- 
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what she wished by intuition. This had 
not lasted very long, it is true, but while 
it had lasted it had been like nothing that 
Alice had ever known. She had said to 
herself often that she scarcely knew him. 
He had come into her life by accident, and 
he had gone out of it just as suddenly, and 
with an almost angry dismissal on her 
part. Scarcely knew him! and yet was 
there anybody that she knew half so well? 
Why Fairfax should have suddenly be- 
come, as it were, visible to her in the 
midst of her thoughts, she did not know. 
One moment she could see nothing but 
those closing walls around her —a bar- 
rier here, a barrier there; no way of es- 
cape. When all at once, in the twinkling 
of an eye, there was a glimmer in the 
darkness, an opening, and there he stood, 
looking at her tenderly, deprecating, yet 
with a gleam of humor in his eyes. 

“You won’t have anything to say to 
me,” he seemed to be saying; “ but all the 
same, if you should think better of it, I 
am here.’ 

It is impossible to tell the effect this 
sudden apparition, as confusing as if he 
had actually come in person, had upon 
Alice. She was so angry that she beat 
her hands together in sudden rage — 
with whom —with herself? For if the 
treacherous heart within her conjured up 
the young man’s image, was it Mr. Fair- 
fax’s fault? But it was against him that 
she threw out all that necessary anger. 
How dared he come when she wanted 
none of him! To intrude yourself into a 
girl’s presence when she does not want 
you is bad enough, but to leap thus into 
the imagination! it was insupportable. 
She struck her hands together with a kind 
of fury—it was a way she had —her 
cheeks grew crimson, her heart thumped 
quite unnecessarily against her breast. 
And all the time he seemed to stand and 
look at her, not tragically, or with any 
heroic aspect (which did not belong to 
him), but with that half-smiling, half-up- 
braiding look, and always a little gleam of 
fun in his eyes. “If you should think 
better of it, I am always here.” The 
words she put into his mouth were quite 
characteristic of him. No high-flown pro- 
fessions of faithfulness and devotion could 
have said more. 

Lady Markham had seen clearly enough 
that Alice was no longer in sympathy 
with her, and her heart bled for the sep- 
aration, and for the shadow in her child’s 
face, even while she could not refuse to 
have a certain satisfaction otherwise in 
the step she had taken. It is often easier 





to justify one’s self to others than to re- 
spond to the secret doubts that arise in 
one’s own bosom; and when the gloomy 
looks of Alice proclaimed the indictment 
that was being drawn up against her 
mother in her mind, Lady Markham, 
strangely enough, began to feel the bal- 
ance turn, and a little self-assertion came 
to her aid. But she was very glad of the 
opportunity given her by a visit from the 
rector to send for her daughter, who had 
not come near her all the morning. The 
rector was not a very frequent visitor at 
the Chase, nor indeed anywhere. He was 
old, and he was growing feeble, and he 
did not care to move about. It was, how- 
ever, so natural that he should make his 
appearance in the trouble which existed 
in the house, that nothing but a visit of 
sympathy was thought of. And Doily 
was with him, upon whom Lady Markham 
looked with different eyes —a little jeal- 
ous, a little tender — and ready to catch 
every evidence the girl might show of 
interest in Paul. There was abundant 
opportunity to judge of her feelings in 
this respect, for Paul was the chief sub- 
ject spoken of. Mr. Stainforth had come 
with no other object. He led Lady Mark- 
ham to the further end of the room, while 
the two girls talked. 

“I want to say something to you,” he 
said. It was to ask what Paul was going 
to do—what his intentions were. “It 
breaks my heart to think of it,” said 
the old man; “but we must submit to 
fate.” 

He was something of a heathen, though 
he was a clergyman, and this was how he 
chose to put it: “ What is he going to 
do?” 

Alas! of all the subjects on which his 
mother could have been questioned, this 
was the most embarrassing. She sighed, 
and said, — 

“T cannot tell. There were some 
schemes in his head —or rather he had 
been drawn into some schemes — of emi- 
gration, before all this sorrow came.” 

“Emigration! before!” 

The rector could not make this out. 

“You know that his opinions gave us 
some trouble. It was a— visionary scheme 
—for the advantage of other people,” 
Lady Markham said. 

“Ah! there must be no more of that, 
my dear ye Markham; there must be 
no more of that. Socialism under some 
gloss or other, I know, but life has become 
too serious with Paul now for any non- 
sense like that.” 

“I wish I could think he would see 
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it in that light,” said his mother, shaking 
her head. 

“But he must; there is no choice left 
him. He must see it in that light. I do 
not know whether this that I am going to 
suggest ever came into your mind. Lady 
Markham, Paul must take the living, that 
is all about it. He must take orders; 
and as soon as he is ready I will abdi- 
cate. I should have done so long ago had 
there been a son of the house coming on. 
He must go into the Church —that is 
by far the best thing to do.” 

“The Church!” said Lady Markham, 
in extreme surprise. “I fear he would 
never think of that, Mr. Stainforth.” 

“Then he will be very foolish,” said 
the old rector. “What be these foolish 
young fellows mean? It is an excellent 
iving, a good house, not too much to do, 
good society, and a good position. Sup- 
pose they don’t like visiting old women, 
and that sort of thing, they can always 
get some one to do it for them. A cu- 
rate at the worst, for that costs money; 
but most likely the ladies about. If 4 
marries, which of course he would do, his 
wife would attend to that. There is 
Dolly, who saves me a great deal of 
trouble. She is quite as good as a cu- 
rate. Oh, for that matter, there are as 

reat drawbacks in other professions. 
Vhat do the young fellows mean, Lad 
Markham, to reject a very desirable life 
for such little annoyances as that?” 

Lady Markham still shook her head, 
notwithstanding the rector’s eloquence. 

“ Paul would not see it in that light,” 
she said. “Unless he could throw him- 
self into all the duties with his whole 
heart he would never do it, and I fear he 
would not be able to do that.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Mr. Stain- 
forth. The old man was very much in 
earnest. “I would soon show him that 
all that is really necessary is very easy to 
get through, and short of his natural po- 
sition there would be none so. suitable. 
He must think of it. I cannot think of 
anything that would be so suitable. The 
bar is overcrowded, he is not a fellow to 
think of the army, though, indeed,” said 
the old man, with a cold-blooded determi- 
nation to say out all he meant, “if there 
was a war, and men had a chance of good 
promotion, I don’t know that I should say 
anything against it. But the Church, 
Lady Markham, the Church! Almost as 
good a house as this is, if not so big, and 
a great deal of leisure. I assure you I 
could easily convince him that there is 
nothing he could choose which would not 
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afford drawbacks quite as great. And, 
short of his natural position, the rector of 
Markham Royal is not a bad thing to look 
to. He might marry well, and as proba- 
bly the other will never marry —— ” 

“ Ah!” said Lady Markham, with her 
eyes full of tears, “it is easy to talk, but 
Paul would never lend any ear to that. 
In all likelihood, so far as I know, his de- 
cision is already made. That is to say,” 
she added with a sigh, “it was all settled 
before. Why should he change now 
when everything favors him? when prov- 
idence itrself bas moved all hindrances 
out of his way?” 

“ But he must not, madam,” cried the 
rector, raising his voice. ‘ What, emi- 
grate! and leave you here in your widow- 
hood with no one to stand by you! This 
is nonsense — nonsense, Lady Markham. 
I assure you, my dear madam, it is impos- 
sible, it must not be.” 

Lady Markham smiled faintly through 
her tears. She shook her head. It 
seemed to her that the old rector, with all 
his long life behind him, was so much less 
experienced, so much more youthful than 
she was. AZust not. What did it matter 
who said that so long as the boy himself 
did not say it? The rector had so raised 
his voice that the two girls had an excuse 
for coming nearer, for asking, with their 
eyes at least, what it was. 

“The rector says Paul must not go; 
that he ought to go into the Church and 
succeed to the living. Ah!” cried Lady 
Markham, “it is so easy to say ought and 
must not. And what can I say? that he 
will do what he thinks right, not what we 
think right. What does any one else 
matter? He will do— what he likes him- 
self.” 

Her voice was choked — her heart was 
very sore. Nor had she breathed a word 
of censure upon Paul to other ears than 
perhaps those of Alice before. Her usual 
strength had forsaken her. And Alice, 
who was estranged and chilled, did not 
go near her mother. Dolly Stainforth 
had never been brought up to neglect her 
duties in this particular. Her business 
in life had always been with people who 
were in trouble; a kind of professional 
habit, so to speak, delivered her from 
shyness, even when her own feelings were 
concerned. She went up quickly to the 
poor lady who was weeping without re- 
straint, and took her hand in those soft 
little firm hands which had held up so 
many. Not so much a shy girl full of 
great tenderness, as a little celestial cu- 
rate, devcted everywhere to the service 
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of the sorrowful, she did not blush or 
hesitate, but with two big tears in her 
eyes spoke her consolation. 

“Oh, dear Lady Markham,” Dolly said, 
“are you not proud, are you not happy 
to know that it is only what he thinks 
right that he will do? What could any 
one say more? Papa does not know him 
as—as you do. He thinks he might be 
persuaded, though his heart would not be 
in it; but you— you would not have him 
do that? I’’—said Dolly, all unawares, 
betraying herself with a little sob in her 
throat and her voice sinking so low as 
almost to be inaudible—‘“ 1” (as if she 
had anything to do with it! strong emotion 
gave her such importance) “ would rather 
he should go —than stay like that!” 

Lady Markham clasped her fingers 
about those two little firm yet tremulous 
hands. It was the kind of consolation 
she wanted. She put up her face to kiss 
Dolly, who straightway broke down and 
quad, and was an angel-curate no longer. 
By this time herself had come in, and 
her own deep-seated, childish preference, 
which she had not known to be love. 
“ Tch —tch —-tch,” said the rector under 
his breath, thinking within himself some 
common thought about the ridiculousness 
of women, even the best. But already 
there were other spectators who had seen 
and heard some portion of what was go- 
ing on. It was the worst of Lady Mark- 
ham’s pretty room that it was liable to be 
approached without warning. Alice sud- 
denly sprang up with a cry of astonish- 
ment, dismay, and delight. “ Paul!” she 
cried, startling the whole party as if a 
shell had fallen among them. The young 
man stood within the half-drawn curtains 
with a pale and serious face, looking at 
the group. His mother thought of but 
one thing as she looked up and saw him 
before her. He had come to tell her that 
now all was over, and nothing remaining 
but the last farewell to say. 

The rest of the party did not see, how- 
ever, what Alice, who was detached from 
them, saw, that there was some one be- 
yond the curtains, hanging outside as 
one who had no right to enter —a little 
downcast, but yet, as always, faintly 
amused by the situation. The sight of 
him gave her a shock as of a dream come 
true. “If you should think better of it,” 
he seemed to be saying. The sudden 
apparition, with the smile about the cor- 
ners of his lips which seemed so familiar, 
startled her as much as the appearance 
which her imagination had called forth a 
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Let those abuse the practice of field- 
sports who will, it is a question of the 
feelings, not of reasoning. We believe 
that Providence knew what it was about 
when it implanted an ardent devotion to 
the chase in the bosoms of most lovers of 
the country. The passion of hunting up 
wild things, and following them in their 
haunts in woodland, hedgerow, and rush- 
grown pool, is never more intense than in 
innocent childhood; though it is con- 
firmed into a rooted habit of life with the 
scientific successes of youth and man- 
hood. It would be hard upon us if, in a 
more advanced state of civilization, we 
had to renounce the recreations of the 
virtuous savage. 
And although we cannot see ourselves 
as others see us, or judge ourselves as our 
posterity will judge us, it is our opinion 
that in indulgence in various sports, we 
Englishmen of this present generation 
must have nearly hit off the happy mean. 
Some of our tolerated amusements may 
still be open to objections ; but, generally 
speaking, a healthy sentiment draws the 
line between “ field-sports,” properly so 
called, and their bastard kindred, where 
the victim had no chance and his pluck 
was cruelly erp/oitée by his persecutors. 
Say the fox has a mauvais quart 
@’heure after the exhilarating edge has 
been taken off his first burst of excite- 
ment, and he finds that he is really rac- 
ing for his life. Up to that time, wall with 
the exception of an occasional breather, 
the sly and jovial freebooter has been liv- 
ing on the fat of theland. Of what asum 
of sorrows has he not been the cause in 
the course of his cruel maraudings on the 
neighboring poultry-yards and rabbit-bur- 
rows! How many melancholy bereave- 
ments have been laid to his deor' His 
nocturnal trail has been strewed with tat- 
tered plumage, and there is a very Ge- 
henna of bleaching bones round the earths 
where he relaxes towards the gloaming 
among his ravenous cubs. At last the 
hour of retribution has come —and who 
shall say that he has not been working 
for his fate? Had it not been for the 
gourmandise that had sleeked his coat and 
thickened his wind, he might have carried 
off his brush undraggled with all the hon- 
ors of the chase. .As it is, the pace and 
scent have been so good, that his suffer- 
ings are at an end before he has well 
realized them. He has died the death 
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man counterparts — our Scotch Highland 
caterans and Border reivers—and has 
breathed his last in the throbbings of mad 
excitement, in place of wasting away in 
slow inanition when his strength has 
failed and his jaws are fangless. We 
have far more sympathy for the innocent 
hare, tossed over in the teeth of the 
remorseless greyhounds. But there too, 
after all, the end came quick; and up to 
the moment when she was seen squatting 
in her form, her hours had been gilding 
by in blissful unconsciousness of the 
tragedy in which she was so soon to fig- 
ure. While, on the other hand, the rat- 
tling gallops after the hounds, the long 
days on the breezy down among the 
coursers, have spared more pain to many 
gentlemen of the field than any amount of 
physic or mineral waters. Who can say 
how many latent diseases have been in- 
definitely staved off, if not eradicated? 
We know that that gallant veteran, who 
groaned heavily in spirit in the early 
morning as he painfully raised his rheu- 
matic limb towards the stirrup, swung 
himself from the saddle in the afternoon 
a different creature, after the “sharp 
sweating in his clothes.” While as for 
fishing, to come back to our mouzons, the 
“cruelty” in fishing scarcely deserves 
consideration. We do not go so far as to 
say, with some enthusiasts, that a fish is 
the livelier for the hook he carries away, 
and that it tickles his palate at meal-times 
like pickles or Worcester sauce. But we 
are persuaded that the inconvenience it 
causes him must be infinitesimal, since 
the smart no more interferes with his 
appetite than the burn of a cAé/i on the 
palate of an epicure. Every angler must 
remember instances in his personal expe- 
rience when the fish he has played, having 
broken his line, has come to a change of 
flies on the second time of asking, as if 
ten minutes’ tumbling on the hook against 
the stream had merely put a keener edge 
on his voracity. 

So we cast considerations of morbid 
sentimentality to the winds, and write of 
angling from the sportsman’s point of 
view. A contemplative recreation, some 
people love to call it. Well, a contem- 
plative recreation it is; nor is it a slight 
charm about it when the fish are shy to 
be wooed, and you are wandering through 
the woodlands by the rippling water, that 
you may abandon yourself to reflection in 
the interludes of working, and draw prof- 
itable inspirations from the beauties of 
nature. Always supposing, that is to say, 
that you do not let your wits go a-wool- 





gathering from your immediate business ; 
for you should make each cast as if the 
odds were in favor of a rise — and moon- 
struck abstraction is fatal to heavy bas- 
kets. But there are anglers and anglers, 
as there are streams and streams, from 
the swift-rushing Spey or the treacherous 
Findhorn, to the waters of the midland 
shires, that go softly over bottoms of mud 
between borders of willows. A contem- 
plative recreation, you say! We put it to 
any man who boasts himself a good all- 
round sportsman, what are the moments 
of most thrilling excitement he ever ex- 
perienced in his life. He has felt the 
beating of his heart come suddenly to a 
stand-still as he crawled upon the antlers 
of a “stag of ten” showing over the 
heather hillock in the corry, when the 
gusty breezes threatened to betray him, 
and he was listening for the warning crow 
of the grouse-cock. He has felt his blood 
at the boiling-point in bitter January, as 
he laid the broad pastures behind him in 
the grass counties, and went clearing the 
ox-fences and crashing through the bull- 
finches, as the pack that might have been 
covered with a wagon-tilt were carrying 
the burning scent heart-high. For aught 
we know, he may have stood face to face 
with the crouching tiger; or he may have 
slipped “ by the skin of his teeth” through 
the hug of a “ grizzly.” But in these last 
situations the sensations, though sharp 
enough, must be short, and we should 
fancy that the horror predominates over 
pleasure in them. While in the struggle 
with the salmon in the rapid stream, the 
prolonged and pleasurable excitement, 
after the first moment of rapturous assur- 
ance, goes on growing in intensity through 
minutes that may extend themselves into 
hours. There may be the piquancy, too, 
of some dash of danger, in the reckless 
gymnastics you may be forced to perform 
between the depths of the pools and the 
cliffs that overhang them; while facul- 
ties already strained to the uttermost are 
wrought on by alternations of fear and 
hope, till the contest comes to an end in 
one way or another. 

Take a single reminiscence among the 
many that memory lightly recalls. It was 
on the first day of one of your fishing sea- 
sons, when, hurrying away from work, 
worries and late hours in town, you had 
gone to the Highlands, brimming over 
with expectation, and in the spirits of a 
schoolboy broken loose for the holidays. 
Had your spirits been less exuberant, 
they might have been dashed by the news 
that welcomed you to your lonely lodge in 
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the wilderness. The river was running 
low after a portentous period of drought. 
Some of the surest pools were scarcely 
worth the trouble A casting over; and 
through the limpid waters of the soft-mur- 
muring stream you could almost “ pro- 
spect” the gravelly bottom for yourself, 
and see that the favorite “seats ” of the 
fish were untenanted. The best rods had 
done little or nothing for a fortnight or 
more; even your opposite neighbor the 
M‘Closkey, renowned far and wide among 
the heroes of the angle, had renounced 
his efforts in despair, and gone in for 
solitary drinking. But after all, nothing 
venture, nothing have: you had not trav- 
eled so far northwards for nothing, and 
the mere sight of the familiar water suf- 
ficed to set your fancy on the gui vive. 
Whether your skill and perseverance be 
rewarded or no, it is pleasure breathing 
the fresh air from the hills, and feeling 
your muscles extend themselves to the 
play of the rod, as you stretch your shoul- 
ders in the loose-sitting shooting-coat. 
Whatever the condition of the water, the 
day is all that can be desired: in the 
mean time there is a canopy of dull grey 
clouds, though there may be a threaten- 
ing of sunshine to disperse them later; 
and the breathings of the south-west wind 
have brought a light ripple over the pools. 
Sticking or to the stiller but deeper 
water, you make your casts with a con- 
scientiousness that does you credit. Per- 
sistence, and a patient faith in the rise 
that may come to you at any moment, are 
the tests of the good and successful fish- 
erman. But no doubt it is uphill work, 
that hoping on against discouragement ; 
and you begin, in spite of yourself, to take 
some interest in surrounding objects, and 
a trifle less in the fly you are playing more 
mechanically among the eddies and the 
back-water. But here you are arrived at 
the famous “ Fairy’s Pool,” and compelled 
to pay closer attention; for the drooping 
birches that strike their roots through the 
clefts in the rock throw their shadows 
over your fly-bedecked wideawake, and 
you must cast a moderately long line un- 
derhanded. You are drawing the fly with 
a gentle twitch in artistic zigzags, behind 
that jutting black point of rock, where you 
know there is a favorite “seat” of the 
salmon. There is a swirl and a surging 
wave in the pool; the reel spins round in 
double-quick time, and the line runs out 
to the whirring music. However long 
that fish may have been in the river, he is 
clean as if he were fresh from the sea. 
You could see the shimmer of the silver 





scales, as, bending himself like a croquet- 
hoop in a mighty — he vanished 
again in the depths from which you dis- 
turbed him. Salmon-fishing a contempla- 
tive amusement indeed !—there is small 
time for contemplation. Nothing will 
ever bring that fish to bank but the in- 
stincts of long scientific experience, with 
prompt and decisive strategy. Heis bent 
upon “ breaking” you, and you are bound 
to humor him while you hold him fast; 
and humoring him is no such easy matter 
with the slippery foothold, the lack of 
elbow-room, and the canopy of drooping 
birchen boughs overhead. Yet the tri- 
umph of tasting blood, in the circum- 
stances, at your very first venture on the 
water! And already there is a spectator 
of your prowess on the opposite shore, 
in the person of the head-keeper of your 
neighbor’s shootings. 

Duncan is moved with envy, and sneer- 
ingly critical; and by way of calming 
your nerves, when so much depends on 
coolness, your own attendant has forgot- 
ten his self-restraint, and is shouting out 
unheeded counsels. As to the fish, to all 
appearance he is quite capable of taking 
care of himself. He made his rush in 
most serious earnest; and it is to be 
hoped that he is securely hooked. But 
or fly is small, and the casting-line fine, 

oth having been chosen in consideration 
of the lowness of the river. A slack in 
the line, a slight friction on the stones on 
the rugged bottom, and all may be lost, 
honor included. And your antagonist 
would appear to be as wily as he is pow- 
erful. After that first movement of nat- 
ural irritation, and the rush that tested 
the strength of your hold, he has dived 
calmly into the depths, where he has gone 
to working quietly at extrication. To 
your gentle tightening of the strain, he 
opposes a sturdy, passive resistance. 
“ Keep those reel-steps of yours till you 
next take the floor to the pipes, Donald, 
and favor him with a stone judiciously 
thrown.” Ha! he may be a sagacious 
fish, but he is by no means a sullen one. 
He had hoped to get rid of his silent 
sorrow without having to shift his com- 
fortable quarters ; but now, as you mean 
fighting, you shall have it. He makesa 
shoot like a submerged torpedo, straight 
at your boots. As the hob-nails slip about 
on the moss-grown boulder, your heart 
jumps towards your throat, and you feel 
for a moment that all must be over. But 
when persistence in his strategy might 
have saved him, he changes it; and you 
can straighten the rod that was hampered 
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by the trees, and haul in the line through 
the rings in a handful. For out he goes 
again to mid-stream, turning the silvery 
wheel in showers of waterworks, while in 
each of his swift revolutions you seem to 
shave a catastrophe. He is bent appar- 
ently on going back to the sea: he makes 
a resolute dart for the channel, where the 
pool, breaking into a stream, flows swiftly 
down the incline of a shelving staircase. 
There is nothing for it but to let him go, 
or to follow. A contemplative amuse- 
ment! There is little time for medita- 
tion, though you never needed more the 
inspiration of thought. You are plung- 
ing to mid-thigh in the rushing water, 
seeking a doubtful foothold where you 
may — doing your best with your heavy 
rod with one hand, while clinging to the 
slippery cliffs with the other; struggling 
forward somehow with the shoulders up- 

ermost, and breathing hard all the time, 
ike a hunted otter. Were you ever con- 
scious of a more blissful sensation of 
relief than when, safely landed on the 
smooth sward lower down, you have a 
reach of comparatively uncheckered wa- 
ter before you with shelving gravel in 
that tiny bay? If line and hook will only 
hold, there should be but one conclusion 
now to the hard-fought battle, and it is on 
that strip of yellow beach you mean to 
land him. A gallant fish he is, and makes 
more than one desperate rally, but he can 
by no means avoid his destiny. Answer- 
ing to steady, irresistible persuasion, he 
is being manceuvred in easy beauty-curves 
towards the bank, with an occasional 
wallop of unavailing remonstrance; and 
Donald, bending over the stream in an 
attitude of sanguinary expectation, has 
driven home the clip behind his shoulder. 
“Deed, sir, she’s a fine fush, whatever,” 
is his remark, as he stoops to relieve 
“her” lovingly of the hook. And then 
he calls your attention to how near a 
thing it was. For the hook has worked a 
fissure in the lip, and merely holds by the 
skin; and the line has been frayed below 
the shank to something like threads of 
gossamer. For a spirit so courageous, 
what end could have been more becom- 
ing? so that there is but the faintest 
tinge of compassion to dash the exhilara- 
tion of the triumph. 

So much for the excitements of the 
sport; but there are anglers and anglers, 
as we observed before, and we may turn 
by way of contrast to scenes of calmer 
enjoyment, when the name of the “ gentle 
craft” becomes more appropriate. For 


Scottish and Scandinavian rivers, there 
are hundreds of skilful brothers of the 
angle who have never cast a fly save in 
streams we might call Cockney. Masters 
of their branch of the craft they often 
are, and almost invariably passionate en- 
thusiasts. No men are better versed in 
the times and the seasons: no men have 
more inexhaustible stores of patience; 
have a more intimate acquaintance with 
local entomology, natural and artificial ; 
can handle the rod and line more deftly ; 
and are more fertile in ingenious devices 
to bring suspicious victims to their lure. 
And such men are often tied fast by 
professional pursuits, and have seldom 
carte blanche for fishing in good water. 
When they do go on a visit to some 
friend in the country, or get a day’s per- 
mission in some carefully preserved 
stretch of stream, how they do enjoy and 
make the most of it! —all the more, how- 
ever, if they are at home in the neighbor- 
hood, and have marked the great fish 
feeding placidly of an evening on the 
insects that tumble in from the banks 
and the tree-roots. 

It is no easy matter anywhere to be- 
guile those sated epicures, and in popular 
streams that are free for a trifle to all 
comers, it is the next thing to an impos- 
sibility. We used to know one particular 
river-trout who went far towards making 
the fortune of a large hotel in a village 
some twenty miles from London. It was 
very much a repetition of Lord Lytton’s 
story of John te and his one-eyed 
perch in “ My Novel.” True, the situa- 
tion of the hotel was charming; with a 
mighty horse-chestnut before the door, 
coming out towards the middle of spring 
in a flush of pink and white blossom, and 
overhanging a picturesque old bridge, and 
a strip of miniature meadow enamelled 
with cowslips. But the most generous 
patrons of the establishment, of a Sun- 
day, were the admirers of that corpulent 
trout whose fame had spread far and near. 
The good genius of the flourishing house, 
he was always at home in the limited 
domains, and yet nobody knew exactly 
where to have him. Now he was under 
this stone, now behind that other one; 
and again he would be lazily flipping his 
fins among the roots of the alder over the 
way. So the banks were planted thickly 
with respectable gentlemen of various 
conditions, though all of the city. Some 
were in the full swing of business through 
the week; others had retired to suburban 
villas, and were killing time, on a compe- 
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lossy broadcloth; these in tweeds of 
antastic patterns. Each had an elabor- 
ate apparatus of rods, etc., with a formi- 
dable basket, though the door of the inn 
was almost within arm’s length. Jealousy 
was out of the question ; for though all of 
them professed to be sanguine in the 
extreme, nobody in his heart believed in 
a capture. On the contrary, they struck 
up close friendships on the strength of 
their common failures ; they formed them- 
selves into informal clubs for lunching 
and dining purposes; they called for 
bottle after bottle of fruity port, and 
bathed, metaphorically speaking, in brim- 
mers of brandy and soda-water. Some of 
them took a rather unfair advantage, lin- 
gering on till the middle of the week ; and 
while nobody lost by that ungenerous 
assiduity, the landlord gained enormously. 
It was a dark day for him when that trout 
mysteriously disappeared: some people 
said it was owing to the machinations of 
a poaching ostler, who had been dis- 
missed at the request of a keeper in the 
neighborhood. Yet for long the Cockney 
fishermen came back, hoping against 
hope, whipping the water indefatigably as 
ever; and even after the conviction of 
their loss became irresistible, the tradi- 
tion of that trout continued to draw 
through a couple of seasons while it was 
gradually fading. 

That was of course an extreme case, so 
far as the odds against the fisherman 
were concerned. We may picture him 
rather on a soft May day, when he is 
turned loose upon the private fishing in 
one of the beautiful English parks. The 
day is cloudy, and there is a gentle west- 
erly breeze; and all nature is rejoicing 
after some recent showers. Our friend 
is early afoot; and the dews and the 
light raindrops lie thick upon grass and 
bracken. He steers straight for the 
stream by a side path under the trees, the 
fallow deer scarcely taking the trouble to 
trot out of his way. The rooks are clam- 
oring and circling round the elms over- 
head, and jackdaws and starlings are 
almost as vociferous, as they flutter in 
and out of the holes in the hawthorn 
boles. The rabbits, scared from the fin- 
ish of the morning meal, go scuttling into 
their burrows in the banks; and thrushes, 
blackbirds, and finches, when they are 
not singing, are busied over nest-building 
and domestic duties: In the balmy fra- 
grance of a morning like that, the mere 
sense of life and movement is enjoyable ; 
but though the angler may be a lover of 
nature in proper time and place, now his 





gratitude for the pleasures she bestows 
upon him is unconscious. His eyes and 
his thoughts are fixed on those clumps 
of willow that mark the course of the 
winding stream. He will have more lei- 
sure to appreciate the beauties of nature 
when the fishes shall leave off feeding 
towards noon. In the mean time, his 
hopes rise high as he catches sight of the 
river. Bothin fulness and color it seems 
in prime condition. His hands tremble 
with pleasurable excitement as he puts 
his rod together —not a very long one, 
and somewhat stiff. The tapering horse- 
hair is a masterpiece of delicate twisting ; 
the tough casting-line, of a tinge the color 
of the water, is a miracle of fineness ; the 
flies, tempered of well-proved material, 
are something in size between midges 
and mosquitoes. Having taken a general 
survey of the scene of operations, he goes 
stealthily to his work, as if he were stalk- 
ing deer. Standing well back from the 
bank, so that no line of his shadow may 
fall on the water, he makes his quick casts 
up the stream, letting the flies drop down 
like thistle-down. He never cares to 
dwell on the cast or play his flies ; for he 
knows well that if the trout do not come 
at the first offer, it is seldom worth while 
to press it. Very frequently it is a most 
difficult and delicate bit of work to touch 
the surface at the likely-looking spot 
where experience tells him his friends 
should be at home. Sometimes, to make 
assurance of lightness doubly sure, he 
pitches the fly against some hanging 
stump, letting it drop naturally back in a 
gentle ricochet, just as its living proto- 
type might be supposed todo. And even 
if the trout be in a taking humor, and if 
weather and water be all that can be de- 
sired, he may have to labor on long 
enough without having his patience re- 
warded. There is no accounting in any 
circumstances for the caprices of fish; 
though in a stream like this, meandering 
through wormy, beetly, and fly-haunted 
meadow-land, their coyness is not diffi- 
cult to account for. But then, on the 
other hand, they may waken up of a sud- 
den to a voracity that is at least equall 

inexplicable. Then the aldermanlike fish 
will make a plunge at the line, with the 
snap of a bull dog and the greed of star- 
vation; and though you must make hay 
while the sun shines — or, more strictly 
speaking, while it is not shining — you 
may fill your basket first. For after hav- 
ing played, and killed, and lost, with a 
fair proportion of cases of “hanging up” 
upon the willow boughs, and breaking the 
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line on submerged snags, the clouds are 
rolled aside in a burst of sunshine. Then 
it will be the wisdom of the angler to ad- 
journ for luncheon, subsequently flirting 
with the beauties of nature through the 
afternoon, in anticipation of fresh suc- 
cesses in the evening. And after a light 
and early breakfast, and with the appe- 
tite for which you have been honestly 
toiling, the sight of those speckled prizes 
of yours may be the best of sauces for 
the meal ; though, for ourselves, we should 
care but little to see them served at it, 
since low-country trout are apt, both in 
savor and complexion, to remind one un- 
pleasantly of their native mud. 

It is very different with the firm-fleshed 
fish you take from the chilly waters of 
lochs in the north, or from the bright 
gravelly bottoms of the swift-rushing 
streams — fish that gladden alike the eye 
of the artist and the soul of the gourmet, 
to say nothing of his palate. The vivid 
tinges of coloring range from delicate 

ink, through blushing carmine, to flam- 
ing rose-color. No need to seek the fla- 
voring in the cruets — vide Mrs. Poyser. 
Serve simply, like crimped and curdy sal- 
mon, in the water in which the fish has 
been boiled; add at the utmost a touch of 
vinegar, and possibly the faintest soupcon 
of ketchup, to elicit without stifling the 
native essences. Nor is it the mere rem- 
iniscences of gourmandise that warm the 
imagination in recalling the simple but 
exquisite banquets at which these trout 
may have figured. Pink firm flesh means 
glorious scenery, and a strength of play 
out of all proportion to the size. Some- 
times you have the strength and the size 
combined, as in the fierce rush of the 
salmo ferox of Loch Awe when it pleases 
the savage tyrant of the waters to come 
upon the feed, somewhere between the 
depths and the shallows. But then you 
are prepared for the best or the worst; 
the minnow is attached to tackle of unim- 
peachable strength; it is a case of “ pull 
devil, pull baker,” and science is in some 
measure in suspension when the prey has 
been fairly hooked. We talk rather of 
killing what are pigmies by comparison, 
but who afford very fine sport neverthe- 
less, and with briefer intervals of weari- 
some expectation; pigmies, that is to say, 
perhaps running on the average from 
three-quarters of a pound to a couple of 
pounds. 

For ourselves, we never greatly cared 
for loch-fishing. There is something de- 
pressing in being cramped between 
thwarts and benches, that reminds one of 


those sufferings at sea you may have read 
of, in the boats cf the “ Bounty” or on 
the rafts of the “ Medusa.” So there isin 
casting over the surface of a sheet of 
water where the topography of the lower 
regions may be as a sealed-up chart to 
everybody except the fisherman who acts 
as the pilot. And yet it may be agreeable 
enough by way of variety. We have 
pleasant memories of cruises in the bays 
of Loch Awe, in the days when it was far 
less fished than at present, and where the 
long odds were against your finding the 
fishing-groufid pre-occupied, even if you 
did not get up over night and stand out to 
sea in the darkness. We have pleasant 
memories, too, of expeditions to mountain 
lakelets in the countries of Rob Roy and 
Roderick Dhu; or to localities more re- 
mote from the tread of the tourist, in the 
less hospitable wilds of Inverness-shire 
and Ross-shire. Half the fun of those 
rough-and-ready trips often lay in the pre- 
liminary excitement as to how you were 
to find the means of getting afloat. Throw- 
ing the longest line to any purpose frem 
the shores was made impracticable by the 
fringes of rushes that sheltered the broods 
of wild-duck and water-hen. The crazy 
craft you found to launch often sorely 
wanted coopering, and you embarked 
yourself with your belongings on the off- 
chance of a swim and a shipwreck. 

We used to envy the luxurious inde- 
pendence of a friend who drove about in 
a boat of his own, mounted break-fashion 
upon wheels, the light carriage being con- 
structed of tough hickory-wood warranted 
to stand any amount of trackless jolting. 
Until, on one occasion, being caught by a 
gust down a gully, the break-boat and its 
contents came toa sudden capsize; and 
the proud owner, being saved, with the 
sacrifice of his property, by a dangerous 
swimming-bout across the loch before the 
storm, condemned his craft forthwith. 
We do not say that these carriage-boats 
may not be constructed so as to be safe 
and reasonably commodious. St. John 
made his tour in Sutherlandshire in one 
of them. We merely record a fact which 
disenchanted us of any special hankering 
after them. And to return to our loch- 
fishing, some of our most agreeable mem- 
ories associate themselves with long days 
upon Loch Leven. Now, as they tell us, 
the loch is exp/oitée by fishing-clubs, who 
put forth in fleets each day through the 
season. Then there were but a couple of 
boats available on the water, one of these 
| belonging to the proprietor, and the other 
| to the “tacksman ” of his fishings. Per. 
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haps the pike were less persistently net- 
ted down than they might have been; 
but the trout must have been all the heav- 
ier on that account; and surely they were 
less shy than they have since become. 
We know that, wind and weather permit- 
ting, we used to make highly satisfactory 
baskets. And at the risk of being called 
dog-in-the-mangerish, we maintain that it 
was a pleasure to have the pick of the 
expanse before you. The whole circuit 
of the loch is classic ground, and you 
might steep your soul in romantic asso- 
ciations while relaxing from’your labors 
on the best of the fishing-ground. Now 
you were within easy hail of the old cas- 
tle, on the very spot where the boat with 
muffled oars stole in under cover of the 
night to rescue Queen Mary and her 
ladies. There Roland Greme —or the 
little Douglas — consigned the castle keys 
to the keeping of the kelpies ; and thence 
looked across to the picturesque vil- 
age, where the page, having broken away 
from the chamberlain, met Seyton at the 
mauntebank’s, among the frolics of the 
fair. Now you were at anchor off the 
islet of St. Serf; and now you were drift- 
ing beneath the brow of Benarty; while 
scarcely a height in the sub-Highland 
landscape around you but had been 
touched by the wand of the Wizard of the 
North. And if aman havea soul above 
so many pound-weight by the weighing 
machine, the romance of such associa- 
tions goes for much in trout-fishing. 
There is the romance of scenery too, 
which is often the romance of desolation, 
when the trout, though many, are so small 
as to be a mere pretext for the excursion; 
as when you follow up some mountain 
burn flowing down through the moors, 
possibly tumbling in cascades over stony 
staircases, or growling and murmuring 
between the banks it has mined, under 
leafy arcades of tangled vegetation. Col- 
quhoun, in his “ The Moor and the Loch,” 
will tell you how you have often to scram- 
ble up its course upon hands and knees 
— how, here and there, where you find 
tolerable footing and some shoulder-room, 
you must still make your casts, half 
doubled up, with the shortest and stiffest 
of rods, and a mere fag-end of casting- 
line. Very probably, though you have 
rather a distaste for bait-fishing, you had 
better discard the fly for the worm. But 
the yellow-bellied little fellows come leap- 
ing up so keenly, in flashes of brightness, 
through the brown of the peat-colored 
fluid, that you are ceaselessly occupied in 
pulling them out. It is arelief, no doubt, 





to straighten your back on some tiny 
patch of verdant sward; but when you 
have got your breath again, and the ach- 
ing has died out of your muscles, you are 
only too eager to & back to the work. 
Then there is “guddling” —that delight 
of one’s happy boyhood —a passion 
which, like that of birds’-nesting, sticks to 
us in maturer manhood. A useful art is 
uddling on occasions. More than once 
ave we eked out the meagre commissa- 
riat of some out-of-the-way inn, by strip- 
ping off coat and shoes and stockings, 
and going to work in the adjacent brook. 
You mark the trout shoot under the stone 
in mid-stream, and there you circumvent 
him with a hand on either side — tickling 
him gently, if he eludes all but your finger- 
tips, till you persuade him to subside, in 
a delicious intoxication, into your clutch ; 
or you have thrust your arm into the 
winding hole under the bank, at the risk 
of provoking the bite of a water-rat, and 
find you have introduced yourself to a 
happy family of fishes, which you draw 
forth successively in assorted sizes. That 
is charming sport for a warm summer 
day — when the silvery stream has shrunk 
down in its stony bed, and the coolness 
of the water is an agreeable relief from 
the oppressive temperature of the thun- 
dery atmosphere. Or you may be tempt- 
ed to go “pot-hunting” in another form. 
You have shot the moors, towards the 
beginning of September, somewhat hard ; 
or the weather has been wet and windy, 
and the birds are packing and shy. By 
way of variety you may go oentuiieg in 
some of the mountain lakelets, and a dish 
of fish of any kind will be by no means 
unwelcome. A poaching piece of mech- 
anism that otter is: yet if it were more 
freely used it would be all the better; for 
the small trout multiply marvellously, 
though it is hard to tell how they feed 
and fatten; and if they must sometimes 
suffer from hunger, they enjoy a blissful 
immunity from pike. The tarn lies high 
among mists and clouds, and far above 
the level of the sweet hill-pastures, among 
the stone-strewn slopes of the straggling 
brown heather. Insects of any kind are 
scarce; you seldom hear the hum of the 
bee, and never see the flutter of the but- 
terfly. As you adjust the otter and un- 
roll the lines, you hear nothing but the 
twitter of some moorland bird, the crow 
of the grouse-cock, or the harsh croak of 
the raven. You set your board afloat 
before the breeze, among the cold shad- 
ows cast by the clouds on the dark-brown 
ripple of the wavelets. But as the long 
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trail of flies drags slowly out, the whole 
finny population awakens to the sense of 
an unwonted excitement. The phenom- 
enon of a flight of flies, all of then most 
inviting to eat, stirs it up by shoals in 
jealous rivalry. There is a line of pop- 
ples and bursting bubbles on the broken 
water; tiny heads come to the surface, 
and seem to knock together; there are 
conglomerations and disturbances here 
and there. prone wy haul in, which you 
may do very speedily, you find you have 
made what in point of numbers may be 
almost called a miraculous draught of 
fishes. Hardly a hook but has attached 
its greedy place-hunter; and time after 
time you may send out your snares with 
the certainty of equal success. 

Then there is fishing in the streams of 
the Continent. We can say nothing here 
of sport in Scandinavia or our North 
American Dominion, which epens a wide 
range of subjects in itself. But the ordi- 
nary tourist on the Continent who has 
time to spare, will do well to add a rod to 
his baggage. He can never tell where he 
may find an off-day’s amusement; and 
angling may often be made an object for 
the walk, which it prolongs in a pleasant, 
dawdling fashion. A so-called fishing- 
tour may be indifferently successful; but 
it should take one through pretty and un- 
familiar scenery, which is seldom visited, 
save on some pretext of the kind. The 
scenery and the weather often conspire to 
give you a singularly enjoyable day; and 
to tell the truth, you must count on their 
assistance. For so far as our experience 
goes, much of the most inviting-looking 
Continental fishing is apt to prove a delu- 
sion. We have followed faithfully in the 
steps of fly-fishers who have published 
glowing descriptions of most satisfactory 
achievements among the rivers and 
brooks of Normandy and Brittany. Noth- 
ing could be more tempting than the 
water, in its alternation of stream and 
pool. But as matter of fact, even when 
we have whipped those very mill-tails 
which had been embalmed in the pages 
that had invited us thither, even when we 
did not draw them altogether blank, they 
fell far short of our sanguine anticipa- 
tions. Still we have generally found trout 
enough to keep our spirits up, and to in- 
duce us to persevere in our adventurous 
quest; while there were almost always 
coarser fish to fall back upon. The gray- 
ling, which abound in many places, and 
especially in the Swiss and German riv- 
ers, are arch-deceivers. They resent the 
prick of the hook with a determination 





which leaves little to desire: for an in- 
stant you are cheered by the idea that you 
have a heavy and lively trout. But their 
energies seem to evaporate in one desper- 
ate wallop; and then you haul in the grey- 
backed sluggard with a dull drag, hand 
over hand. It is a nuisance for their for- 
eign visitors, that of late years both 
Frenchmen and Belgians are becoming 
alive to the profit of preserving their 
water, when they do not take to fishing on 
their own account ; while the peasants and 
the loafers from the small towns are be- 
come accomplished poachers both with 
net and line. 

In the Black Forest of Baden and Wiir- 
temburg, in the Saltzkammergut and the 
Bavarian uplands, in Tyrol and in Styria, 
there is still magnificent trout-fishing to 
be had. But the days are gone when the 
unfriended traveller might take a night's 
lodging in any country inn, and fish each 
bewitching bit of water that took his 
fancy. Now the best of the more acces- 
sible rivers are preserved, and unless you 
are provided with good introductions, or 
put up in some hotel where the landlord is 
a fishing lessee, you might much better 
have left your rodathome. But when one 
has the luck to come in fora spell of good 
spring fishing in these parts, there are few 
things more exhilarating; and for the 
malade imaginaire or the over-fagged 
brain-toiler, it is worth any quantity of 
mineral waters. to say nothing of medi- 
cines. Take the Traun, near Ischl, by 
way of example, made famous in its lower 
waters beneath the Traunsee by the phi- 
losopher-fisherman, Sir Humphry Davy. 
Foremost, perhaps, among its peers, it is 
to our mind the most enchanting of the 
many enchanting streams that flow 
through the loveliest scenery of southern 
Germany. And if you are in love with 
creature comforts, not to say luxuries, you 
can hardly be established in better quar- 
ters than a river-side hotel in the Bath of 
Ischl, before it is crowded by the deau 
monde from Vienna. Nowhere does the 
virgin spring show more coquettishly, or 
array herself in garments of more vivid 
green. The very river, purified by its 
passage through mountain lakes of un- 
known depth, comes down in a rush of 
brilliant emerald, flashing back the light 
from the changing facets, as it breaks 
against its banks and the stones in its bed. 
Yet its emerald tints scarcely show more 
brilliantly than the verdure on the woods 
and meadows all around you, when they 
are sparkling in the dewy lustre of the 
morning. Dew or no dew—there is 
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almost a superfluity of moisture in those 
parts in the summer or spring, which ac- 
counts for the magnificent luxuriance of 
landscapes that rejoice in the frequent 
rainfall. Here the Traun runs between 
broad stretches of meadow, dotted over 
with homesteads embowered in orchards, 
among paddocks, over which the might 

walnuts throw a shade through the sul- 
triest hours of the sunniest afternoon. 
There, in the angle of that sharp bend, 
where the stream is turned by jutting 
precipices, rises the brown-shingle spire 
of the village church over the roofs of the 
cottages that are clustered among fruit- 
trees. Sometimes the rocks close in upon 
the river, and under the boughs that cast 
their black shadows over the water you 
scramble from shelf to shelf, cushioned 
over with mosses and lichens, or carpeted 
in glowing patterns of wild flowers, where 
the thin coating of soil has changed the 
cliff into hanging gardens. There are 
sundry deep pools or pots in the back- 
water, formed by the bends of the banks, 
where you may see, if you peer cautiously 
over the brink, grayling that have grown 
to portentous size. By drawing back and 
casting a long line in faith, when those 
pools are rippled by a favorable breeze, 
you occasionally hook one of the mon- 


sters, though you may have to lead hima 
long way up or down before you find facil- 
ities for landing him. But, as we have 
said, after his first wriggle of disgust the 
resistance of the grayling is merely pas- 


sive. Itis quite another thing with the 
Saltzkammergut trout. They have the 
courage and love of liberty of the sturdy 
mountaineers who are bred among the 
surrounding hills and valleys. Nursed 
in acold and rapid stream, they seem to 
be all wires and springs and steel sinews. 
And when a couple of them chance to 
have hooked themselves simultaneously 
—a thing which happens not unfrequently 
—and when the pair are pulling hard in 
opposite directions, each doing his utmost 
to break your line, you might fancy you 
were battling with a moderate-sized grilse, 
or that your tackle was the sport of a 
well-grown young water-baby. Ona pro- 
pitious day, and when in a taking humor, 
no fish used to rise more freely or more 
earnestly. But the fisherman’s pursuit is 
proverbially uncertain. At the best of 
times, from one cause or another, he can 
never make sure of his luck lasting; and 
the forest industries of south Germany 
are often fatal to the best of his sport. 
You are in the full flush of success, and 
rejoicing in the growing weight on your 
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shoulders, when a tiny bit of bark goes 
dancing by, and then another and anoth- 
er. They mean nothing to the uniniti 
ated; but you can read only too clearly 
the handwriting on the water, and the 
language is unmistakable. You may 
swear or lament according to your tem- 
perament, but already you are sullenly 
reeling up your line. Before you have 
taken the rod to pieces, the bark is fol- 
lowed by twigs and branches, and these 
are the precursors of a whole avalanche 
of logs, which come crushing and surging 
between the brinks, half choking the 
width of the channel. The woodmen 
have been opening the sluices of one of 
the reservoirs in the mountain gorges, 
where the piles of chopped wood are 
dammed back till they are launched for 
the lakes far below in a rush; and this is 
the melancholy result. All that can be 
said is, that.it is a catastrophe which is 
quickly over, and has no deadly conse- 
quences. The fish have learned to save 
themselves under the banks, and the bed 
of the river is but little disturbed. It is 
far worse in the streams and burns of the 
Black Forest. In these the water is like- 
wise dammed back; but when the flood- 
gates are opened, there is a descent of a 
long, snaky raft, with interminable artic- 
ulations of the tallest pines loosely lashed 
together with bark-ropes at the ends. 
That the monster moves at all, with such 
seemingly inadequate power, is a miracle. 
That it frequently jams, and always steers 
wildly, is inevitable. And then the rud- 
der, which is formed of a rough section 
of a tree-trunk, and made to act as a drag 
on occasion, goes rasping and grinding 
along the bottom, tearing up the stones 
where the trout ought to shelter; while 
their refuges under the banks are being 
torn away and undermined. No wonder 
that the fish diminish rather than multi- 
ply ; and that, being perpetually kept in 
terror of their lives by these periodical 
disturbances, they are slow to rise and 
preternaturally shy. 

But enough of trouting in the German 
forests, with all their associations of hum- 
ming bees and cooing wood-pigeons, of 
balmy beds of thyme and blooming wild 
flowers, and the delicious odors of the 
resin that is distilled from the fir stems 
in the heat. We must leave those recol- 
lections which seduce us into lingering, 
and turn to the experiences of more emi- 
nent fishing authorities. And writing on 
fishing in Blackwood, as on so many other 
subjects, one goes back almost involun- 
tarily to old Christopher North. The 
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professor was an expert and an enthusi- 
ast, —a philosopher, a practical naturalist, 
and a poet to boot. Some of the bright- 
est passages in his “ Recreations” are 
those connected with his fishing achieve- 
ments ; and never in the well-timed “ daff- 
ing” of the “ Noctes” does the old man 
show to much greater advantage than 
when bending the long-bow in his merrier 
moods, provoked thereto by the lively 
imagination of the Shepherd. Take the 
“ Recreations ;” and there we have an 
admirable bit from “ Our Parish,” in which 
the venerable Christopher becomes little 
Kit again, and goes back, in poetic de- 
scriptions of the moorland landscapes, to 
his early initiation in the mysteries of a 
craft to which he took like a Newfound- 
land puppy to the “ Brother Loch.” 


But few were the days “ good for the Brother 
Loch.” Perch rarely failed you, for by per- 
severance you were sure to fall in with one 
circumnatatory school or other, and to do mur- 
derous work among them with the mauk, from 
the schoolmaster himself inclusive down to the 
little booby of the lowest form. Not so with 
trout. We have angled ten hours a day for 
half a week (during the vacance) without ever 
getting a single rise, nor could even that be 
called bad sport, for we lived in momentary 
expectation, mingled with fear, of a monster. 
Better far from sunrise to sunset never to move 
a fin, than oh! me miserable! to hook a huge 
hero with shoulders like a hog — play him till 
he comes floating side up close to the shore, 
and then to feel the feckless fly leave his lip 
and begin gambolling in the air, while he 
wallops away back into his native element, and 
sinks utterly and forevermore into the dark 
profound. Life loses at such a moment all 
that makes life desirable— yet strange! the 
wretch lives on—and has not the heart to 
drown himself, as he wrings his hands and 
curses his Jot and the day he was born. But, 
thank Heaven, that ghastly fit of fancy is gone 
by, and we imagine one of those dark, scowl- 
ing, gusty, almost tempestuous days, “ prime 
for the Brother Loch.” No glare or glitter on 
the water, no reflection of fleecy clouds, but a 
black-blue undulating swell, at times turbulent 
—with now and then a breaking wave —that 
was the weather in which the giants fed, show- 
ing their backs like dolphins within a fathom 
of the shore, and sucking in the red heckle 
among your very feet. 


Talking of giants and monsters, we 
have a laughable companion picture in 
the “ Noctes,” where the Shepherd, pos- 
ing as a border Baron Munchausen, tells 
in the richest Doric, and with a marvel- 
lous wealth of imagery, how he hooked 
and killed his “three stane salmon,” fol- 
lowing him like an otter between land and 





water in a cork jacket, and finally “ grip- 
ping” and landing him in his teeth. And 
the actual incidents of the struggle are 
made so true to realities that we almost 
forget we are listening to a rhapsody of 
the fancy. The sporting Shepherd is in 
even greater force at a meeting of the 
worthies of the “ Noctes,” at the appro- 
priate “anglers’ retreat ” of Tibby Shiel’s 
on St. Mary’s Loch. The meeting came 
off, by the way, in late autumn, which 
made his piscatory finds the more won- 
derful. Answering to North’s inquiry as 
to what he had been doing, the Shepherd 
begins his matter-of-fact narrative with a 
charming affectation of modesty. “No 
muckle. I left Altrive after breakfast — 
about nine —and the Douglas burn look- 
ing gey tempting, I tried it with the black 
gnat, and sune creeled some four or five 
dizzen—the maist o’ them sma’—few 
exceeding a pund.” Tiring of trouting, 
he had changed his trout-cast for a sal- 
mon-fly, and left the Douglas burn for the 
Yarrow. “I was jist wattin my flee near 
the edge when a new-run fish, strong as a 
white horse, rushed at it, and then out o’ 
the water wi’ a spring higher than my 
head.” That incident ends, after sundry 
thrilling vicissitudes, in landing the heavi- 
est fish that was ever killed in the Yarrow, 
when the fortunate captor turns for a 
change to the loch, and tries the otter. 
Result — two dozen, the one half the size 
of herring, the other half the size of had- 
docks, with one grey trout, as big as a 
cod. Next, he pays a parenthetical visit 
to some night lines, pulling up pike and 
eel alternately, “ wi’ maist unerring regu- 
larity of succession,” till he could have 
fancied that “a’ the fishy life the water 
had contained was now wallopin’ and 
wrigglin’ in the sudden sunshine of unex- 
pected day.” 

Experiences like those have never oc- 
curred to anybody save men of the Shep- 
herd’s poetic fancy, though there are 
well-authenticated facts on record which 
sound almost as extraordinary even to the 
initiated, as when the present Lord Lovat 
killed in the river of Beauly no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-six fish in five 
successive days. And so we leave the 
realms of the literature of fancy for those 
of sober fact, albeit not altogether un- 
tinged by romance; as in that delightful 
volume of Scrope’s, “The Days and 
Nights of Salmon-fishing.” As accom- 
plished an artist with the rod as the rifle, 
no keener hand ever pursued the noble 
sport in serene indifference to weather, 
wettings, and the bitter caprices of the 
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northern climate. A glance over the illus- 
trations is a pleasure in itself, and emi- 
nently suggestive besides; for Scrope 
had enlisted the services of no smaller 
men than Wilkie, the two Landseers, and 
Edward Cooke. Their drawings are a 
panoramic epitome of sport on the border 
river —for Scrope confines himself en- 
tirely to the Tweed; and they embrace 
all forms of fishing, legitimate, illegiti- 
mate, and commercial, with rod, and net, 
and leister. Here we have a boatful of 
men “ burning the water,” their faces and 
forms lighted up by the ruddy glow of 
their fire; there you have a group by 
Wilkie working the drag-net, enthusiasm 
and the keenest eagerness of expectation 
expressed in each speaking body and 
limb down to the bulging back sinews in 
their sturdy calves. There a party has 
pulled ashore after a catch, and the mighty 
salmon is being scrupulously weighed; 
and again the angler, after a doubtful 
fight, under difficulties, sees his line about 
to be “cut.” In the background of all 
the views is scenery characteristic of 
the river —a beetling crag, crowned by 
the ruins of its shattered keep; a snug 
fishing-box, throwing its smoking chim- 
ney-stacks over a bank of wood; or an 
amphitheatre of bare, bluff hills, broken 
with patches of furze, and backed up by 
some well-known group like the Eildons. 
And the people whose acquaintance we 
make are just as characteristic as the 
scenes they figure in. Not to speak of 
the nobles and lairds, who doubtless de- 
served the praises they receive by the 
best of good fellows and even better 
sportsmen, there are the peasant worthies, 
who might have led happy but inglorious 
lives had they not been immortalized in 
the memoirs of the author of “ Waverley.” 
There are Tom Purdie and Rob Kerse, 
who often kept the author company, and 
of the former of them he tells some capi- 
tal stories. It is one great charm of the 
angler’s life, the forming fast friendships 
with men of this kind, when differences 
of station and education have been forgot- 
ten in the indulgence of common tastes, 
and the interchange of common sympa- 
thies. Among the many friends Scrope 
made on the border river was the immor- 
tal patron of the Purdies himself. The 
fifth ee begins with an eloquent 
tribute of affectionate admiration to the 
Tweed, as he knew it before Scott had 
made it famous, though it was endeared 
already to the salmon-fisher and the artist. 
And then he goes on, in a passage that 
has a melancholy interest still, though 





doubtless the interest was fresher when it 
was written forty years ago: — 


Since that time I have seen the cottage of 
Abbotsford, with its rustic porch, lying peace- 
fully in the haugh between the blue hills, and 
have listened to the wild rush of the Tweed as 
it hurried beneath it. As time progressed and 
as hopes arose, I have seen that cottage con- 
verted into a picturesque mansion, with every 
luxury and comfort attached to it, and have 
partaken of its hospitality; the unproductive 
hills I have viewed covered with thriving plan- 
tations, and the whole aspect of the county 
civilized without losing its romantic character. 
But amidst all these revolutions I have never 
perceived any change in the mind of him who 
made them, “the choice and master spirit of 
the age.” There he dwelt in the hearts of the 
people, diffusing life and happiness around 
him ; he made a home beside the border river, 
in a country and a nation that have derived 
benefit from his presence and consequence 
from his genius. 


Figuring in the fictitious character of 
Harry Otter, Scrope relates a humorous 
adventure that must have had its counter- 
part in the lives of most angling novices. 
He tells how, having turned out with a 
spick-and-span new rod, exquisite in work- 
manship and resplendent in varnish, he 
crowned sundry highly satisfactory ex- 
ploits by landing a five-pound grilse, and 
that with fragile trout-tackle. How, swell- 
ing inwardly with intense self-satisfaction, 
he met a native who might have sat to a 
painter for Wat Tinlinn, and whose rod, 
with its makeshift appurtenances, were at 
least as uncouth as himself. How, conde- 
scending graciously to this rough brother 
of the craft, he was provoked by the xz/ 
admirari manner of the north-country 
man, to tantalize him with a display of his 
booty. And how the borderer, “ premees- 
ing” carelessly that he could “ speecify ” 
that he had had no muckle luck, made 
the practical retort to his southern inter- 
locutor of producing a couple of seemingly 
interminable salmon from the bag that 
had been half-concealed behind his broad 
shoulders. That is the sort of irritating 
adventure that may happen to you, to the 
latest day of your life. Luck, of course, 
| always have much to do with success, 
and you try to lay that soothing unction 
to your vanity. Moreover, a local man 
must know his native water, and be more 
familiar with the flies, and all the rest of 
it. Nevertheless, there is no getting over 
the fact that his luck and skill must both 
be handicapped by his clumsy apparatus, 
and that if your indifferently equipped 
acquaintance has fairly beaten’ you, it has 
been in spite of his having been heavily 
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overweighted in that respect. And talk- 
ing of equipment, one thing strikes us 
in these pictures in Scrope. A better 
sportsman never lived, yet he is got up in 
costume that would stamp a man now as 
the most unmistakable of Cockneys. He 
fishes the Tweed in a curly - brimmed 
beaver, in a flowing frock-coat and grace- 
fully-cut white pantaloons descending on 
highly polished single-soled boots —in a 
dress, in short, which would have become 
a man who was no great dandy, as he took 
his walks along the shady side of Pall 
Mall. We must say that in dressing for 
our field-sports we are becoming wiser in 
our generation; and that coarse home- 
spun jackets and baggy knickerbockers, 
decr-stalking wideawake, and hobnailed 
boots, are more graceful “in that connec- 
tion,” as they are undoubtedly more suit- 
able. Mr. Scrope’s hat must surely have 
gone flying over his shoulder at each gust 
of wind that swept down the river; and 
a driving shower must have soaked him 
to the skin, unless he were prepared to 
envelop himself at the shortest notice 
in wrappings carried by his attendant. 
Though the sportsman should be made 
neither of sugar nor salt, speedy satura- 
tion on a nipping day in spring seems to 
us to be a very gratuitous infliction; nor 
do we see the wisdom of laying in rheu- 
matics and remorse by way of distraction 
for our declining years. 

If Scrope confines his reminiscences 
to the Tweed, Mr. Colquhoun, in his 
excursions to river and loch, carries us 
over the length and breadth of Scotland. 
“Excursion,” indeed, is scarcely the 
word to use, for he has probably rented 
more shootings and fishings in a greater 
number of the Scotch counties, in the 
course of a most active life, than an 
man living. The publication of a fifth 
edition of “* The Moor and the Loch,” yy 
the way, is a proof the more of its well- 
deserved popularity. And we are glad 
to think that a suggestion of our own, 
in a former article on that delightful 
book, may have had its share in inducing 
the author to prefix to this new edition 
a very interesting bit of autobiography. 
It abounds in lively anecdotes of his 
school-days and early life, especially after 
joining his regiment—the gallant 33d 
—then quartered in the wilds of Con- 
naught. The story is everywhere im- 


pressed with the author’s vigorous indi- 
viduality; and the Connaught of those 
unsettled times was by no means an en- 
viable place of residence for a nervous 
Of course, Colquhoun liked it. 


man. 
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Yet the young Scot, though generally 
popular with a peasantry and gentry who 
delighted in sport, has to tell of more 
than one hairbreadth escape, when duels 
were affairs of every-day occurrence, and 
soldiers were likely to be shot at, on 
account of the color of their cloth. We 
may say of young Colquhoun, 
Alike tohim... 
. « the brand, the bridle, and the oar ; 


as he was as much at home in a boat 
as in the saddle, and has more than 
one memorable feat in sea-racing to tell 
of, when he and his elder brother were 
pulling in company. But so far as fish- 
ing goes, his autobiographical recollec- 
tions are scattered broadcast over the 
pages he has consecrated to that branch 
of sport. We trace him through Low- 
lands and Highlands, from fishing quarter 
to fishing quarter and stream to stream ; 
from the Stinchar in Ayrshire, to the Dee 
in Aberdeen, and the smaller rivers of the 
more northerly Highland counties; and 
as for the lochs, he seems to have tried, 
in his time, most of those that have more 
than a local reputation. A_ pleasanter 
companion no man need desire; and those 
stirring exploits of his, which he so viv- 
idly records, have been photographed on 
a singularly retentive memory. But the 
comprehensiveness and clearness with 
which he handles his favorite subjects 
give his volumes a very practical value. 
As for comprehensiveness, the angler will 
find hints that may help him in each and 
all of the localities he is likely to visit, 
and through every season of the year; 
while for clearness and simplicity, Mr. 
Colquhoun is as little given to multiply 
rules and instructions pharisaically as to 
embarrass himself with an over-elaborate 
apparatus. Two or three coils of flies 
wound round his hat, and composed, of 
course, like French salad, “after the 
season,” and according to his ample 
knowledge and experience, serve his turn 
for any day’s angling. He is none of 
your brilliant theorists and connoisseurs, 
who have collected, to their own extreme 
confusion, whole libraries of fishing- 
books, stuffed with fur, feathers, and 
tinsel; while you are perpetually coming, 
in his pages, upon one of those practical 
maxims that may spare much disappoint- 
ment to the sensible novice, and set him 
up with the best second-hand experience. 
Those passages might be extracted with 
advantage, and codified, in the shape of 
a summary, in the appendix ; and we may 
select a few of them, by way of example. 
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Angling, says Mr. Colquhoun, though not 
precisely in these words, is emphati- 
cally a science that must be cultivated by 
thought and observation, and practised by 
the exercise of careful induction. 


It is the exact perception of the seats of fish, 
and where they may shift about, according to 
the varying moods of the river, that constitutes 
half the science of angling. As the late emi- 
nent Dr. Munro used to say of medicine, “ It 
is but shrewd guessing after all.” Neverthe- 
less, as in physic, the shrewdest guesser is the 
best physician; so in angling, the shrewdest 
guesser, if not a/ways the ablest, will go far to 
be the most successful fisher... . As to up- 
stream trouting, many will reject it on account 
of the perpetual casting it entails. There is 
this in its favor though, that, in trout-fishing, 
the more casts the more rises. All good 
trouters are aware of this, and never put off 
time by leading their hooks, except in lochs 
and the still deeps of streams. . . . When the 
fly is dropped in the cepetre of the ring, the in- 
stant afler the trout has belled up, it is ten times 
more likely to rise again than if the fly touched 
the water at ever so short a distance... . 
Another hint to the young angler is to mind 
what he is about when he approaches the still 
deeps of the river. Many are apt to pass them 
by altogether. . . . Perhaps the best test of a 
finished performer is the manner in which he 
fishes these dead, deep places, especially if 
there is little wind ; for they generally harbor 
the largest and best-fed fish, which are, of 
course, the most suspicious and difficult to 
rise. 


Fond as Mr. Colquhoun is of trout-fish- 
ing, he maintains, what few salmon-fish- 
ers will dispute, that there is no compar- 
ison between its more tranquil pleasures 
and the excitement of the nobler sport. 
It is “only the germ of salmon-fishing,” 
he says; and he advises its devotees to 
“set out of this nursery fishing and to 
become salmon-anglers if they can.” Of 
course, the more costly voyage to Cor- 
inth is not within the means of every- 
body ; and while all people who have the 
leisure can compass an occasional week’s 
trouting, a man, to make sure of satisfac- 
tory sport with salmon, must have either 
money or more fortunate friends. As for 
trouting, Mr. Colquhoun comforts those 
who seldom have access to well-protected 
water, by pointing out that they will be- 
come far more accomplished workmen by 
fishing ordinary rivers than those that are 
profusely stocked. He has remarked that 
men who shoot habitually in preserves are 
not to be compared, as steady shots, with 
others who have been in the habit of mak- 
ing wild bags. ‘“ The one blazes thought- 
lessly away, committing, time after time, 
the same errors; while the other. care- 
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fully notes every miss, and endeavors to 
correct it next opportunity. There is 
also no doubt that both the angler and the 
shooter who have to work and ¢hink for 
their sport, acquire a self-command and 
nerve only to be obtained in this school.” 

Among the liveliest of Mr. Colquhoun’s 
cheery reminiscences are those that asso- 
ciate themselves with his summer quar- 
ters on the Lyon in Perthshire; and for 
a picture of fishing under extreme diffi- 
culties, there is nothing better than a 
description of his we have already re- 
ferred to, of working one of those High- 
land burns that come brawling down over 
the rock beneath a tangle of underwood. 
But perhaps the most dramatic venture 
he has put on record is the fight of one 
of his sons with a heavy salmon, hooked 
late in the day in a poo! of the Stinchar. 
The action began with “a _ vindictive 
plunge” on to the hook, which augured 
ill for the ultimate success of the fisher- 
man. For— 

To my dismay, I now saw that my son had 
chosen, by mistake, the lightest reel line in 
my possession, only intended for sea-trout or 
grilse, in the clearest water of July! Its 
length, however, was a hundred yards; and 
having perfect confidence in the skill of the 
fisherman, I resolved not to flurry him with a 
warning, but to wait in patience until the prize 
was either lost or won. 

The fish neither dashed round the pool in 
terror, nor refused to move in sullen indiffer- 
ence, but with a degree of calm dignity steered 
along the opposite bank, giving fitfully a re- 
vengeful toss which made my heart flutter. 
Higher, higher, he rowed himself, till he ar- 
rived within a few yards of the overhanging 
trees. If he resolved to pass this barrier, I 
knew well the alternative was either a broken 
line to the angler, or a jump to the shoulders 
in the rapid current. At this crisis the fish 
was turned by wary coaxing, and brought 
cautiously down to the deep water where he 
had been hooked. A new danger was here 
threatened, for the eddy tree appeared pro- 
vokingly near, and it was likely the huge fish 
might strike across the river, twisting the line 
round its branches. Again he was foiled by 
the coolness of his tormentor, and the up- 
stream march was resumed. 


The daylight deepened into the gloam- 
ing, but happily there were no clouds on 
the sky, and “to our delight, the glorious 
red harvest moon rose ‘broad’ over the 
brow of the Ayrshire hills.” The villag- 
ers hearing of the sport going forward, 
rushed down from their cottages to look 
on at the fun; and young Mr. Colquhoun 
went on playing his fish be the benefit of 


a “gallery” of excited peasants, by the 
brilliant light of “ Macfarlane’s lantern.” 
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It was nearly ten o’clock at night before the 
noble fellow began to show symptoms of yield- 
ing. “ Bring a lantern, Sandy, as he can never 
be gaffed by moonlight.” Sandy was soon 
ready, and eager with light and steel. The 
salmon, however, though nearly spent, refused 
to come within reach of his weapon, and kept 
lashing the water into foam on the opposite 
shore. Quick as thought, Sandy dashed across 
the black stream and reached the fish before 
he sank. Then poising the lantern for a sec- 
ond, up to his waist in the water, he struck his 
victim with deadly determination—a pause 
ensued —the light hissed in the river and was 
extinguished. Then followed a severe unseen 
struggle under the darkened bank, when Sandy 
[plucky fellow that he was], with a grip like a 
bulldog, dripping from head to foot, crawled 
from the deep, shouting, “I hae him noo!” 


The weight of the fish was twenty-five 
pounds; and as he was the finest fish 
killed with the rod that season on the 
Stinchar, the angler’s patience and skill 
were amply rewarded. 

Many admirable books have been 
written on fishing, with not a few songs, 
ballads, and idyls, good and bad, in- 
different and execrable. The marvel is, 
that we have no more of them, consider- 
ing how naturally a man with a turn for 
literature seeks sympathies among the 
reading public ina pursuit that has grown 
into a passion with himself. We have no 
idea of running over a roll of names, 
since we should infallibly make invidious 
omissions ; but there is one that has 
made its appearance recently, which we 
would notice before reeling up our article, 
as being not only among the latest, but 
among the best of its class. “ My Life as 
an Angler,” by William Henderson, pre- 
sented itself with all the advantages of 
paper, typography, and admirable illustra- 
tions; and yet it seems scarcely to have 
received the welcome it deserved. Many 
of the views of the Tweed and the North- 
umbrian and Durham waters recall some 
of the most picturesque features of the 
scenery that has been immortalized in 
border warfare, and in the spirited old 
border ballads. Great part of that coun- 
try, moreover, like Tweedside and Co- 
quetdale, has been made classic in the 
lays of the poets of the angle. Nor less 
attractive are the charming little head- 
pieces and tail-pieces to the chapters, 
which blend graceful fancy with realistic 
truth, while they have much of that char- 
acteristic and humorous individuality 
which distinguished the little master- 
pieces of Bewick. Mr. Henderson, who 
is now in his sixty-second year, was one 
of those boys who were born fishermen. 
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“ Of all the signs of the Zodiac,” as he 
observes in his opening sentence, “un- 
doubtedly ‘the fish with glittering scales’ 
ruled my horoscope.” And all through 
his life, whatever the importunate “ dis- 
tractions ” of graver business, he always 
returned in his ample intervals of leisure 
with redoubled ardor to his early passion. 
Like Kit North, he goes back, with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm to the circumstances 
of his first becoming possessor of a rod, 
and the capture of his first fish. How 
many of his readers could tell stories 
almost similar — stories defining them- 
selves down to their most minute details, 
as they take shape and substance from 
the mists of memory. Prowling along the 
river-bank in search of minnows, “ I 
came,” he says, “upon two boys appar- 
ently possessing a joint-interest in a 
fishing-rod, which was projected over a 
willow-bush. Youth is a period of frec- 
masonry, and I was soon on good terms 
with the strangers, who proudly exhib- 
ited the results of their sport — three 
small eels strung upon a willow twig.” 
A not ignoble envy, and the contempla- 
tion of the magnificent booty, stirred his 
small soul to its depths; and so he 
wheedled a fond mother out of eighteen- 
pence, which he invested in the purchase 
of a two-piece rod. Nor was it long after 
that ere he “ blooded” the much-valued 
acquisition, though more by good-luck 
than skilful management. While playing 
leap-frog with some companions, they 
had baited their rods, and stuck them 
over the stream. The cry arose of a 
sudden, “ There’s a bite at Henderson's.” 
“ A rush to the river, an anxious pause, a 
gentle uplifting of the rod, a loud scream 
of wonder, and backwards I ran, far into 
the dusty road, dragging a trout, whose 
weight was at least a pound.” Breaking 
ground, or rather water, with such a mon- 
ster, was surely an amazing piece of good 
fortune. The first of our own early prizes 
must have run ten or a baker’s dozen to 
the pound; and we well remember how 
the first really satisfactory rise we had 
set us whipping a bit of stagnant and 
brackish back-water in the estuary of a 
northern salmon-river, through the bright- 
est and most unlikely hours of a long 
summer afternoon. We had had ocular 
evidence that a “whopper” had been 
there, and we were determined to bring 
him up to the hook again, if indomitable 
perseverance could do it. That by the 
way. As for the far happier Master Hen- 
derson, in his case, as in our own, the 
boy became father to the man. As he 
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had whooped and danced like an Indian 
on the war-path over the victories of his 
maiden rod and line, so in riper years he 
settled down into the earnest enthusiasm 
which made matter for this volume which 
has taken our fancy. We know the city 
and county of Durham pretty well —ar- 
cheologically; we know the county of 
Northumberland very well — piscatori- 
ally ; and it is delightful to revisit many 
a founriee haunt with a guide so intensely 
sympathetic as Mr. Henderson. The 
very names in his pages are eminently 
suggestive in one way or another. That 
first trout of his was taken on the Brance- 
peth Road, near the romantic tower and 
park of the old fortress of the Nevilles. 
He remembers when there were great 
trout in the Wear under “the Bishop’s 
Corn-mill” — that was before the river of 
St. Cuthbert had been poisoned by min- 
ing industry —and one of the first expe- 
ditions he describes was to “the beauti- 
fully situated village of Rothbury,” and 
the fascinating pools of romantic Coquet, 
where it rushes past the ruins of Brink- 
burn Priory. Setting aside considerations 
of county patriotism, and the pleasant 
memories of auld lang syne, we do not 
wonder at Mr. Henderson’s strong attach- 
ment to the streams of the “ north coun- 
tree.” Even on casual visitors, with their 
wild variety of feature and changing play 
of expression, they invariably exercise a 
lasting fascination; and the liking that 
may have originated in legend and song, 
ripens into affection with personal knowl- 
edge. There is the Coquet flowing down- 
wards from Brinkburn through haughs 
and corn-fields, and hanging copses, and 
banks of the flowering furze and broom, 
to the amphitheatre of woods by the her- 
mitage of Warkworth, and the sweep that 
is dominated by the keep of the Percys; 
and the Alne, that runs from the brown 
moorlands, and steals past the ruins of 
its abbey, over shelving ledges of rock, 
under sombre bowers of foliage, through 
the deer-park, and home-park, and fra- 
grant shrubberies of his Grace of North- 
umberland. As you throw the fly, you 
look back over your shoulder at the bat- 
tlements of his castle, with their sentinels 
of stone. You come on gray farm-stead- 
ings in sequestered nooks, only accessible 
by fords or stepping-stones; and upon 
mills that, if you may judge by the color- 
ing of their massive walls, must have had 
their wheels turned by those rushes almost 
from time immemorial. Not a ford, or 
pass, or bridge but has been the scene of 
sharp fighting in the old raiding days; 





and at least two Scottish monarchs came 
to grief with their hosts almost within an 
arrow-flight of Alnwick Castle. The 
very monks, who owed comparative im- 
munity as much to the secluded situation 
of their convents as to their sanctity, are 
said to have been betrayed on more than 
one occasion by the belis they had tolled 
prematurely in gratitude for their deliver- 
ance from the invader. 

But to return to Mr. Henderson from 
a digression into which he has betrayed 
us. He proceeds to tell how, after con- 
fining his sport for several years to the 
Wear and the Coquet, he went on to 
wander farther afield, to “the Glen, with 
its picturesque Bell of Yeavering; the 
Tweed, dear to the angler as to the poet; 
the Till, so deadly, for all it flows so still ; 
the Bowmont, slowly stealing through its 
peaceful vale; the Eden, tumbling from 
the rocks of Newton Don — spot blessed 
alike by fishermen and lovers true; the 
Breamish, scene of, ah! how many happy 
hours enshrined in my memory! the Cale, 
flowing beneath the Dragon’s Lair; and 
the White-adder, which, from its long 
trailing in snake-like coils, first gained its 
loathsome name.” It was in the autumn 
of 1839—an era in his life — that he first 
began his acquaintance with the Tweed. 
It is sadly tantalizing to hear of the terms 
on which a sportsman might get the best 
of fishing in these unsophisticated days, 
in the very water which is now the most 
“fashionable.” Mr. Henderson, on his 
arrival, sought out Adam Johnston, who 
then rented the fishings of Dryburgh and 
Bemerside. Even then it surprised him 
to find Adam’s charges so moderate. “A 
day’s fishing, including boatman and use 
of boat, was only 5s. At the present 
time a rent of £200 a year, and all attend- 
ant expenses, are paid for the water which 
I was then free to roam over at will.” 
Half-a-dozen years later, with some con- 
genial spirits, he originated a small club, 
which. took the Edenmouth salmon-fish- 
ings on a five years’ lease. And these 
Edenmouth fishings included “the far- 
famed Sprouston Dub, the gem not only 
of the water, but of the Tweed itself.” 
Thenceforth his sojourns on the Tweed 
were long and frequent, if not regular; 
and many are the good days’ sport re- 
corded; though, to do him Justice, he is 
most honestly frank in commemorating 
his failures as well as his successes. 

We have left ourselves no space to 
follow him at any length through the 
pleasant contents of a volume of which 
we hope we have given a fair idea. The 
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book, as we have already hinted, must be 
to a certain extent tantalizing, — since 
good fishing in these parts is far harder 
to come by than when Mr. Henderson 
was in the heyday of his youth and vigor. 
Now that railways have been multiplied 
and hill-roads improved, the great land- 
owners are necessarily become stricter in 
their preserving, and more chary in giv- 
ing strangers permission to fish. While 
farther to the south, in the Durham 
coal-fields, the miner has been playing 
the mischief with the limpid streams. 
Nevertheless we believe that the fishing 
tourist will still find himself sufficiently 
rewarded, more especially if he goes de- 
cently accredited; and though he may 
have to look on and long at the pools of 
the Tweed, and omit the best of the Glen 
or the Coquet from his pilgrimage, he 
will, notwithstanding, find angling excite- 
ments enough; and he has always the 
glorious landscapes to fall back upon. 

or we have written to little purpose if 
we have not shown that angling may be 
nearly as often your pretext as your ob- 
ject ; and keenly as he may appreciate the 
triumphs of his sport, the true fisherman 
can make himself tolerably happy even 
when fortune has proved persistently un- 
propitious. 





From Temple Bar. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROMAN VIOLETS,” ETC. 


PaRIs is the capital of the civilized 
world. At least, so say her inhabitants, 
the artists, politicians, literati of France. 
Modern patriots may, perchance, com- 
plain that she draws into her resistless 
arms all the genius, the beauty, the fresh- 
ness of the country, and by her weird 
magic so transforms them that they can 
no longer live away from her; and thus 
the great tide of “centralization” flows 
ever upwards towards her gates —as the 
stream of barbarian Teutons of old was 
drawn unceasingly onward to the wonders 
and the treasures of Rome — returning 
never again. 

But, after all, who shall complain, when 
she thus draws together all the mighty 
minds of France, so that her sa/ons alone 
in all the world still glow and sparkle with 
the wit and mirth of genius, and the laugh- 
ter of the gods? We used to long, per- 
haps, for the days of De Sévigné and De 
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taine, of witty abdés and précieuses ladies ; 
but where has the world seen a more 
marvellous assemblage of genius than the 
group who shone side by side some thirty 
years ago; Béranger, Lamartine, De Mus- 
set, Alexandre Dumas, Georges Sand, 
Sainte-Beuve, Jules Janin, Delphine Gay, 
Théophile Gautier—and last, but not 
least, Victor Hugo! 

Seventy-eight years have passed over 
his veteran head, and Victor Hugo alone 
of all that brilliant company survives to 
receive the homage of the world. What 
must it be for him to look back on the 
days that are passed, and revive forgotten 
memories of those who once stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with him in the battle! 
Surely he, if any man, could well write — 
after the fashion of our days —on “dead 
men whom I have known.” Hours with 
Chateaubriand, chatting over his big 
“cuvette d@’eau,” sleeves tucked up and 
soap in hand, discussing politics with his 
young visitor in the intervals of his toilet. 
Days when he breakfasted with the cele- 
brated preacher l’Abbé Frayssinous, and 
sandwiched in a dinner among the ac- 
tresses of the Opéra-Comique, before 
calling on his confessor, M. de Lamen- 
nais, that brilliant but fallen star of the 
Church of France, who might have done 
better things in that hour of grace begun 
by the perusal of “Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme,” than to “ remplacer la confes- 
ston par une causerie,” when his young 
penitent confessed as a gros péché the 
agaceries of his fair hostesses!—or es- 
sayed a word of counsel with boyish pat- 
ronage, to a fair, ruddy, feminine-looking 
youth of twelve, who occasionally spent 
his Sundays with the Foucher family, 
and kept the whole table in a roar of 
laughter by his clever mimicry, scribbling 
verses in a corner between whiles with 
the signature “ Alfred de Musset;” or 
exchanged rhyming letters with M. de 
Lamartine, and vowed that their names 
should go down to posterity together. 

This was the season of youth and strug- 
gle, when he was literally “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year ””—one thousand 
franes his sole fixed revenue, on which 
he lived, and married, and even travelled ; 
the last a charming little tour in Switzer- 
land, on the proceeds of a book which 
has never yet come out, to be written by 
MM. Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Charles 
Nodier, and Taylor, conjointly. 

One is apt to wonder whether, in some 
corner of Bohemian Paris, any modern 
“ Marius” is, like his prototype, living 
now on fourteen francs a week, with three 
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shirts ina big wardrobe, and very little else, 
but always finding means of giving a five- 
franc piece or even a fifty-franc dinner on 
occasion toa friendinneed, Ifsuchaone 
there be, waiting for future fame, we may 
be sure the old poet’s heart would warm 
towards that youth from the brilliantly 
lighted and thronged sa/oxz in the Avenue 
d’Eylau, where he now holds his little 
court, and reigns over the world of litera- 
ture like aking. The ~ ry sublime, so 
hailed by Chateaubriand at his first en- 
trance into life as a worthy successor to 
himself, has outlived most of his contem- 
poraries. In his day, and under his guid- 
ance, the whole French drama, the entire 
range of poetry and fiction, have been 
enrolled under the banner of romanticism ; 
and he stands forth alone as its master, 
its representative, and its hero. 

Yet, how the times have changed! As 
one of his reviewers said to him, “ The 
two men who are most thoroughly de- 
tested in all France are M. de Polignac and 
you!” His very name was as an apple 
of discord everywhere. One poor youth 
in the provinces fought a duel, with fatal 
result to himself, on behalf of « Hernani,” 
at a time when its author was receiving 
such threatening anonymous letters that 
his supporters thought it necessary to 
form a body-guard round his person each 
night in going to and returning from the 
theatre where it was represented; while 
far away from the scene of action another 
disciple, a poor corporal of dragoons, was 
writing in his will: “I desire to have the 
following inscription on my tomb, ‘ Here 
lies one who believed in Victor Hugo’!” 

One thing is certain —that he believed 
in himself. Believed, not with the vulgar 
vanity of the little-minded man, or the 
conceit of the parvenu, self-made, self- 
taught, self-important; but with the sub- 
lime consciousness of genius which can 
afford to be infinitely humble, while yet, 
like poor André Chenier, with his despair- 
ing pressure of the throbbing temples so 
soon to grow cold and still, it whispers, 
“Pourtant il y avait quelque chose 1a.” 
And in this consciousness lies the germ 
of victory. 

Victor Marie Hugo was born on the 
26th of February, 1802,at Besancon. He 
was the youngest of three sons, and their 
father, General Hugo, veing engaged in 
the various campaigns in Italy and Spain 
up to the time of Napoleon’s defeat and 
exile, Madame Hugo and her children 
followed him into both countries, and thus 
their early years were spent amid strange 
sights and scenes, following the fortunes 





of war. After the fall of the emperor, 
General Hugo was deprived of his com- 
mand, and he then came to Paris and 
placed his two younger boys in a prepar- 
atory school in the Rue Sainte-Margue- 
rite, with a view to their entering l’Ecole 
Polytechnique later on. Here, in the 
intervals of study, young Victor organ- 
ized dramatic representations among his 
schoolfellows, and filled volumes of copy- 
books with poetry. Within three years 
(from thirteen to sixteen) he had written a 
collection of verses comprising odes, 
satires, poems, tragedies, elegies, idylls, 
imitations of Ossian, translations from 
Virgil, Horace, Martial, and other Latin 
writers, romances and fables, epigrams, 
madrigals, charades in rhyme, impromp- 
tus, a comic opera, an epic of five hun- 
dred lines called “ The Deluge,” etc.! All 
this, of course, during his hours of recre- 
ation, and over and above the boyish pas- 
times shared with his companions. 

He has always been specially tender — 
with the tenderness of a noble and manly 
nature — towards the weaker sex; and at 
this age the one woman in the world for 
him was his mother. To her he ad- 
dressed some of the most delicately pol- 
ished of his early verses; from her he 
derived the passionate royalism which in 
his youth held the place of creed to him ; 
from her also, alas! he imbibed the spirit 
of antagonism to Christianity which, ex- 
cept for one brief moment in youth, has 
outlived the rest of his traditional creeds. 
She was an ardent disciple of Voltaire, 
and her influence asserted itself upon the 
boys from their earliest years. When 
placing them for a time in a Catholic 
school in Spain, she objected to the rule 
that all the scholars should attend mass 
daily. “It is an absolute rule of the 
school, madame,” urged the master. 
“ Then enter them as Protestants,” replied 
the mother, “for they shall not go.” And 
later on in Paris, when the rest of the 
school went on Sundays to mass, Victor, 
by special permission, remained at home, 
and amused himself with his beloved 
verse-making. When his mother joined 
a circulating library, the good old librarian 
kept all the works of “ philosophie” and 
of we morality in a room apart, 
well locked away, and protested to Ma- 
dame Hugo that her boys should not be 
allowed to read those works, which of 
course they clamored to look into. “ Let 
them alone,” said the mother, “ dooks have 
never done any harm,” so they read — 
everything. 

One day, while the whole school is tak- 
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ing its usual Thursday walk, solemnly 
stepping out two by two, one dark, slight, 
nervous-looking youth of fifteen slips 
quietly from the ranks as they pass by the 
Institut, a building which holds within 
its sacred walls the Academical secre- 
tary’s office. Signing to the usher in 
charge of the boys to follow him, the two 
run noiselessly up the great staircase, and 
enter, breathless with agitation, a door 
marked Sécrétariat. Were young Victor 
holds out a little roll of paper, stammer- 
ing and blushing as he explains that it is 
a poem for competition at the annua! 
prize-giving on the subject named, viz., 
“The Pleasures of Study.” The official 
gravely receives the precious document, 
marks it with the number 15, and put- 
ting it on one side, nods their dismissal, 
and the two boys hastily rejoin their com- 
panions. About a fortnight afterwards 
Victor’s elder brother, Abel, comes to the 
school, beaming with kindly satisfaction, 
not unmixed with surprise, to announce to 
his little brother that he has received an 
“honorable mention” from the great 
Académie Frangaise. “ You little don- 
key!” was the fraternal salute; “ what 
possessed you to put your age into the 
pcem? You might have had the prize!” 

It was his first success. The newspa- 
pers spoke of him, Academicians invited 
him to dinner, and as for his schoolmds- 
ter, as his biographer amusingly exclaims, 
“ Le soleil se serait mis en pension chez 
lui qu’il n’aurait pas été plus ébloui !” 

His next attempt was a short story 
called “Bug Jargal,” written during the 
holidays in the space of fifteen days, and 
read out before a select little band of 
admirers, who had incautiously accepted 
a bet made by the self-confident young 
author, that he would write a whole novel 
within that period, or failing, give a din- 
ner all round. The story was voted a 
success. Abel Hugo gave a dinner in its 
honor, and young Victor was again the 
hero of the evening. 

After this, he naturally adopted litera- 
ture as a career, and he and his brother 
Eugéne, who was ambitious of a like suc- 
cess, left college and lived at home with 
their mother, who delighted in her sons’ 
literary tastes, and encouraged them to 
compete for prizes, and write verses and 
articles in a magazine founded by Abel, 
as the first step towards supporting them- 
selves by their pens in the future. 

But all this quiet, happy life came to an 
end in 1821. Madame Hugo died sud- 
denly, and General Hugo, who up to this 





time had allowed his wife the entire guid- 
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ance of their sons, now came forward 
and offered them a regular allowance if 
they would quit the path of literature, and 
adopt a regular profession. Victor alone 
of the three brothers gave an uncondi- 
tional refusal to this proposition, and thus 
cut himself adrift from the paternal guid- 
ance. Henceforth he contrived to pro- 
vide himself with a scanty maintenance by 
his pen, living very much the life he has 
portrayed in the young student “ Marius,” 
on something like seven hundred francs 
(£28) perannum. In after years the father 
and son grew to appreciate each other 
better, and the most cordial sympathy 
existed between them; but at this period 
of his life Victor stood alone in the world, 
save for one or two friendly hands which 
never failed to clasp his own. 

It was no play work, this student life, 
rising early and toiling late over prose 
and verse; poems for prizes, articles for 
magazines, anything that would “ sell,” 
and procure the daily bread. More espe- 
cially as the youth, still a boy in years (he 
was scarcely seventeen), had chosen to 
engage himself to the daughter of his 
father’s old friend, M. Foucher, who on 
her side was little more than a child, and 
could bring him no fortune whatever. 
The parents protested, Victor persisted, 
and Mile. Adéle proved faithful, though 
there seemed at first but small chance of 
their constancy being rewarded. 

When he first wished to publish a vol- 
ume of short poems which had appeared 
from time to time in one of the periodi- 
cals, no publisher could be found to un- 
dertake the risk. Abel Hugo, however, 
generously came forward and paid for its 
publication ; while the bookshops refusing 
to allow the modest volume so much as a 
place in their windows, it was exposed 
for sale through the kindness of a per- 
sonal friend. The book was entitled 
“ Odes et Poésies diverses.” Fortunately 
for its author, the first person who hap- 
pened to buy it was M. Mennechat, read- 
er in ordinary to Louis XVIII., who 
brought it under the kiag’s notice. Its 
success was so rapid as to exhaust the 
first edition, one thousand five hundred 
copies, within four months. This, of 
course, brought him in a certain amount 
of ready money; not much, one would 
think, seeing that the publishers reserved 
to themselves three francs out of the 
three francs fifty centimes which was the 
price of each volume; * still, the author’s 


* They reserved for themselves and for the expenses 
of the work, which would be probably two to two and a 
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portion served to buy a magnificent cash- 
mere robe for the corbeille de noces, and 
when, about the same time, he received 
the first-fruits of a pension of one thou- 
sand francs per annum, granted him by 
the king, he felt justified in demanding 
the hand of his Adéle, and they were 
married at St. Sulpice in the year 1822, 
Victor being then twenty, and his bride 
eighteen years old. 

During the halcyon period which suc- 
ceeded this event “Han d’Islande” was 
written; a story now relegated to a place 
among the author’s minor works, but over 
which many a fierce battle was waged on 
its first appearance, proclaiming, as it did, 
the young poet’s adhesion to the cause 
of romanticism, among the followers, or 
rather imitators, of Walter Scott. We, 
who for three hundred years or more 
have found our dramatic ideal in Shake- 
speare on the one hand, and among whom 
the author of “ Waverley” took place as 
facile princeps with scarcely an effort on 
the other, can hardly realize the storm of 
opposition which broke forth in the liter- 
ary world of France, when the present 
schooi of writers, headed by Chateaubri- 
and, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and all the 
youth of the day came boldly forward 
with novel after novel, drama after drama, 
founded on principles utterly opposed to 
those which every critic, reader, and au- 
dience had been trained to consider the 
first rudiments of art. And it was natu- 
rally over dramatic novelties that the 
fiercest controversy raged. Books might 
find their own public, and a hostile review 
only provoked more readers; but a trag- 
edy was at the mercy of its interpreters, 
and stood or fell by the verdict of the 
audience — often a packed house of c/a- 
gueurs, hired by the opposition, or, what 
was almost as hopeless, a prejudiced ma- 
jority who went prepared to condemn. 

Space would fail us to record in detail 
the vicissitudes of our author’s career: 
weary wranglings with actresses ; misun- 
derstanding of managers; devoted little 
bands of ardent admirers, with Théo. 
Gautier and Balzac at their head, smug- 
gied secretly into the theatre before the 
doors were opened to the general public, 
that they might post themselves at inter- 
vals among the audience and lead ap- 
plause! And in spite of it all his dra- 
mas did not succeed. ‘ Cromwell,” 
“ Amy Robsart,” “ Hernani,” “ Marion de 
l’Orme,” were one after another rejected 


half francs per copy. Works are not produced for 
nothing. — Ep. 


by the public, though sustained by the 
first actors of the day. At length “ Lu- 
créce Borgia,” the first of M. Hugo’s 
dramas which appeared in prose, came 
out at the Théatre du Porte-Saint-Martin, 
with Mlle. Georges as Lucréce, and Fré- 
déric Lemaitre as Gennaro, and was a bril- 
liant success; so great, in fact, as to give 
rise to asomewhat amusing incident. M. 
Harel, the manager, asked for another 
play from the now popular author to be 
produced after ‘‘ Lucréce.” M. Hugo re- 
fused to promise it, whereupon the fiery 
manager challenged him toa duel. For- 
tunately he afterwards reflected that if he 
killed or wounded his author, he would 
be even less likely than before to obtain 
the desired piece, so he made ample apol- 
ogies, and finally received and gave to 
the world “Marie Tudor.” This was 
followed, at the Théatre Frangais, by 
“ Angelo,” which proved moderately suc- 
cessful, and the next year, 1836, by “ Es- 
meralda,” a tragedy founded on “ Notre 
Dame de Paris.” With that “fatality” 
which is the key-note of the original, the 
drama of “ Esmeralda” seemed to bring 
misfortune on all who were in any way 
connected with it. During its first per- 
formance the death of Charles X. was 
publicly announced; the prima donna 
lost her voice immediately after its with- 
drawal; the first actor met w'th a violent 
death ; a ship called after the heroine 
foundered at sea, and all on board per- 
ished; and a valuable mare, which re- 
ceived the same name, broke her neck 
while practising for the racecourse. As 
for the drama itself it was literally hissed 
off the stage. 

In the year 1836 M. Alexandre Dumas, 
who also wrote for the stage, requested 
M. Hugo to join him in a movement for 
the establishment of a new theatre, which 
should be under more liberal manage- 
ment than those already existing; and by 
the authority and assistance of M. Guizot 
a manager was found willing to organize 
its company, which gave as opening 
piece “ Ruy Blas,” written for the occa- 
sion, and played by Lemaitre with great 
applause. To this succeeded “ Les Bur- 
graves,” at the Comédie Frangaise, which 
was hissed, but ran its course in spite of 
opposition; and the author, tired out with 
the petty annoyances and insults to 
which he had been subjected, turned his 
exclusive attention to other works. 

“Notre Dame de Paris,” which in- 
volved much collateral study — one copy- 
book full of notes alone, lost during a 
|change of dwelling, being the result of 
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two months’ hard work — was written 
during the Revolution of July 1830, while 
bullets were whistling across his garden, 
and barricades being erected almost at 
his door. He shut himself up in one 
room, locking away his clothes lest they 
should tempt him to sally forth, and spent 
the whole of that winter wrapped up in a 
big grey comforter, writing against time 
to complete his work by the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1831; while his children fed the 
soldiers who fainted from hunger in the 
streets, and begged piteously for a drink 
of water at their doors. Hardly was the 
book finished, when its author saw the 
grand archiepiscopal library sacked by 
the mob, its contents destroyed, and 
among them a unique ancient chart of 
the cathedral, which he had used just in 
time to prevent its precious contents 
{rom being wholly lost. So true is it, that 
in our seemingly least important actions 
we sometimes “know not what we do.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
“Notre Dame de Paris” was originally 
intended by its author to form one of a 
set of three historical novels on the Mid- 
dle Ages under their several aspects. 
The two following, however, were never 
written ; not from any lack of apprecia- 
tive welcome of “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
which was hailed with rapture by the pub- 
lic, and took its place at once among the 
classics of modern literature, but through 
the pressure of work and widening of 
interests which year by year drew him 
towards the front in political movements, 
_ and made the coup d’état and his subse- 
quent exile almost a thing to be thankful 
for, since it has secured to the world 
works which might never have appeared 
but for that enforced inaction. 

Less serious studies, though not less 
valuable in their way, were the lyrics 
which he published from time to time: 
“Les Rayons et les Ombres,” “ Les Voix 
Intérieures,” “ Les Feuilles d’Automne,” 
“ Chants du Crépuscule,” etc. ; and while 
weaving revolutionary sentiments into 
exquisite odes, he addressed some deli- 
cately generous lines to the fallen king, 
Charles X., which the paper that pub- 
lished them described as “ the poet’s sad 
farewell to the past.” It was so, in truth. 
Gradually his royalism faded, and with 
the whole youth of Paris he and Lamar- 
tine together espoused the cause of re- 
publicanism. 

It would be impossible wholly to omit, 
in the most superficial survey of M. 
Hugo’s life, that “burning question ” 
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which has 7 occupied so prominent 
a position in his thoughts. “ Claude 
Gueux”’ and “ Le dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné,” two of the most thrilling ap- 
peals which have ever been written on 
behalf of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, were supplemented by consistent 
and energetic action towards the same 
end. He exerted himself strenuously, 
both in Paris, and later on in Jersey, on 
behalf of particular criminals lying under 
sentence of death; undertook the per- 
sonal defence of his own son, who was 
cited before the court of Bordeaux and 
condemned for violent expressions of feel- 
ing on the same subject; used every 
opportunity afforded by his position as 
pair de France in later years, and the 
whole strength of his most graphic pen in 
journal, letter, or romance, to awaken the 
sympathies of his fellow-countrymen on 
behalf of des condamnés & mort. Nay, 
those who have entered the poet’s little 
sanctum in the home of his exile, in later 
years, notice with surprise that the only 
picture which adorns (?) its walls, repre- 
sents a ghastly gibbet with a dead man 
hung therefrom, the portrait of “John 
Brown,” the man for whom he once 
pleaded to America—in vain. What- 
ever may be thought of the wisdom or 
utility of M. Hugo’s political career on 
other sides, one can scarcely blame his 
perhaps unpractical humanitarianism in 
this, that unlike his fellow-Communists 
he held life sacred, and denied the right 
of human law or human justice to take it 
away. 

On his father’s death in 1828, he be- 
came Count Hugo, but never used his 
title ; however, being anxious, some time 
later, to take a more prominent part in 
politics, he came forward as a candidate 
for admission to the Académie Frangaise, 
from which august body the king some- 
time chose his new creations for the 
Chambre des Pairs. Député he could 
not be, as he did not possess one single 
rood of land or property — so he presented 
himself for election to the Académie, and 
after having been rejected for three years 
in succession, he obtained admission into 
its ranks in 1841, and was raised to 
the peerage so:ne time later by Louis 
Philippe. 

His political life we need not detail. 
After the coup d’état in 1851 he refused 
the amnesty offered by Napoleon 111., 
rejected with passionate scorn the tri- 
umph of imperialism, and went into a vol- 
untary exile for nineteen years. In this 
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time of exile (from Jersey first, and after- 
wards from Guernsey) his most brilliant 
successes were achieved. His prose 
works during this period include, “ Les 
Misérables,” “ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer,” “ L’Homme qui Rit,” and “ Quatre- 
vingt Treize ;” his poems, “ Napoléon le 
Petit,” “Les Chatiments,” “La Lé- 
gende des Siécles,” “Chansons des Rues 
et des Bois,” and “* Les Contemplations.” 
They were all published in Belgium, their 
sale being prohibited in France under the 
empire. 

When Sedan came and Napoleon fell, 
Victor Hugo returned to Paris just in 
time to participate in the privations of 
the siege, and to immortalize them in 
“L’Année Terrible,” beside the cradle 
of “ petite Feanne.’ During the Com- 
mune he was at Brussels on family busi- 
ness; but though removed from the 
scene of action he incurred the displeas- 
ure of the Belgian government by his 
offers of shelter to fugitive Communists. 
Finally, having been expelled from Bel- 
gium, he returned to republican Paris, 
was elected member of the Senate, and 
now takes part in all the debates and 
political movements of the day, with the 
more interest that his widowed daugh- 
ter-in-law’s second husband, M. Lockroy, 
is a prominent radical deputy. 

In his domestic life, M. Hugo has 
passed through many sorrows. His wife, 
the faithful “ Adéle” of his youth, lived 
long enough to know him hailed as a 
master-mind by the whole literary world, 
but the hand of death was laid on her just 
two years before the end of his long exile. 

His idolized eldest child, the “ Léopol- 
dine ” who inspired some of the most 
exquisite of his “‘ Contemplations,” 


Elle disait souvent, “ Je n’ose,” 
Et ne disait jamais, “ Je veux,” 


was taken from him by an early and 
sudden death, and both his sons died in 
the prime of manhood. The elder, 
Charles Hugo, former editor of Ze Rap- 
pel, has left two children, the “ Georges et 
Feanne” of later poems. Child-worship- 
per and loving-hearted as he is, these two 
frail barks seem to hold all his happi- 
ness on earth—hopes, ambitions, and 
delights centred, by a passionate poetic 
nature, in a little laughing fairy playing 
about his knees, and a grave, silent boy, 
with splendid chiselled features, and 
large dark eyes like those of the holy 
child in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, look- 
ing with faraway wistful gaze into the 
unknown future. 





From Nature. 


SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE HOWGATE 
POLAR EXPEDITION, 1877-78. 


Tue fifteenth Bulletin of the United 
States National Museum (Washington, 
1879) consists of contributions to the 
natural history of Arctic America, made 
in connection with the Howgate Expedi- 
tion in 1877-78, by Ludwig Kumlien, nat- 
uralist to the expedition, who gives a 
most valuable and interesting account of 
his ethnological observations and impor- 
tant notes on the habits of the birds and 
mammals of the region explored. Capt. 
Howgate’s expedition was one which had 
several different ends in view. The pri- 
mary object of it was the collection of 
skins, sledges, dogs, Eskimo, and other 
necessaries for a future colony in Lady 
Franklin Bay. A secondary object was 
scientific exploration, whilst the only re- 
muneration of the crew was derived from 
ordinary whaling operations, every one 
excepting the scientific men on board the 
“ Florence” having a “ lay” in the voyage. 
The “ Florence,” in which the voyage of 
the expedition was made, was a fore-and- 
aft schooner of fifty-six tons, which had 
before been engaged in sealing in the 
southern seas. Mr. Kumlien necessaril 
found so small a vessel extremely disad- 
vantageous for scientific operations. He 
had to leave valuable skeletons of mam- 
malia behind, and could have procured 
more in addition, if only stowage room 
had been available. 

The explorations of the expedition 


were made in Hogarth Sound on the , 


western coast of Davis Straits. Hogarth 
Sound, the Cumberland Siraits of Baffin, 
lies in Baffin’s Land, and its western coast 
is called Penny’s Land, after Capt. Penny, 
who visited it in 1839. The northern 
part of the sound is crossed by the Arctic 
Circle. The sound is about thirty miles 
wide at its widest part, its length is un- 
certain, but over a hundred and fifty 
miles. It has been frequently visited by 
Scotch and American whalers during the 
last twenty-five years. 

The Bulletin commences with a long 
paper by Mr. Kumlien on the Eskimo of 
the sound, from which we gather the fol- 
lowing interesting statements. The na- 
tives are fast diminishing in numbers, 
and the total population of the sound is 
estimated by the author at not more than 
four hundred individuals. The Eskimo are 
peaceful now, but have numerous tradi- 
tions of former wars, in which they relate 
that the hurling of stones was the most 
effective and common mode of warfare. 
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The natives have, as usual, suffered b 
contact with white men, and the Hogart 
Sound Eskimo of to-day, with his breech- 
loading rifle, steel knives, cotton jacket, 
and all the various trinkets he succeeds 
in procuring from the ships, is worse clad, 
lives poorer, and gets less to eat than did 
his forefathers, who had never seen or 
heard of awhite man. He barters a seal- 
skin that should have been used for re- 
pairing the tent, for a little tobacco, or 
some valueless trinket, which is soon 
thrown aside. 

The children are, when young, quite 
fair; the adults are so begrimed with 
soot and grease, that it is impossible al- 
most to tell their real color, but there 
are some pure-bred Innuits whose skins 
are no darker than a white man’s would 
be if subjected to the rigors of wind and 
cold. 

“ There are at present so many whale- 
boats owned by the Eskimo, that they 
experience little difficulty in making quite 
extensive cruises, three or four families 
constituting a boat’s crew. They will 
load a whale-boat to within an inch or two 
of the gunwale, and then set out for a 
few weeks’ enjoyment and abundance. 
The squaws do the rowing and the captain 
stands majestically in the stern with the 
steering-oar, whilst the rest of the men 
are either asleep or on the look-out for 
game. The cargo consists of the tent- 
poles, the skin tents, pots, and lamps, with 
sundry skin bags containing the women’s 
sewing and skinning utensils. The hunt- 
. ing-gear forms, of course, quite a con- 
spicuous portion of the contents of the 
boat. Very few there are at present who 
have not become the possessors of half a 
barrel, and this vessel occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the boat, and is con- 
stantly receiving additions of animal 
matter in some shape; a few young 
eiders or gulls will soon be covered up 
with the intestines of a seal and its flesh. 
From this receptacle all obtain a piece of 
meat whenever they feel hungry. This 
vessel is never emptied of its contents 
except by accident or when scarcity of 
material forbids its repletion ; and as the 
temperature at this season is well up ia 
the sixties during the day, this garbage 
heap becomes so offensive as to be un- 
bearable to any but an Eskimo.” 

The powers of endurance of these 
Eskimo appear to be no better than those 
of whites. Few of them could stand a 


tramp through the snow all day lon 
better than the members of the expedi- 
tion, but, as in the case of other savages, 
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it was in “tracking” that they showed 
their superiority most markedly. “ They 
will follow animal tracks in the snow for 
a whole day when we confess we could 
not discover the faintest trace of a track 
except at long distances apart.” 

The women’s dress differs from that of 
the men in that their trousers are com- 
posed of three separate pieces, the lower 
reaching from a little below the knee to 
the middle of the thigh ; when at work in 
their igloos they take off the lower pieces 
and use their bare thighs as boards for 
cleaning sealskins on. Amongst most 
races, as in England, the dress of young 
children —both boys and girls — resem- 
bles that of their mothers, but Eskimo 
little girls wear trousers like those of the 
men, made all in one piece, until they are 
twelve years old. 

Most of the Eskimo cannot count 
higher than ten, and many not higher than 
six; some are said to have numbers to 
twenty, but they are few. The names of 
the same numerals are differently pro- 
nounced, and difficulty was experienced 
in finding a native who knew the names 
well enough to give them all up to ten. 

When a woman is about to be confined 
she is placed in a small skin tent in sum- 
mer or a small snow hut in winter, with a 
little girl only toattend her. This is done 
for fear the mother or child may die, in 
which case the tent and all in it could 
never be used again. For the same 
reason any native when very ill is carried 
out to die. In some instances this cus- 
tom is obliged to be modified. For 
example, a tent cover thus under tabu 
is sometimes cut off at about two feet 
from the ground all round, and the top 
is used. In one case a man’s wife shot 
herself accidentally in her igloo; the 
gun was too great a sacrifice for the hus- 

and ; he used it, but everything else was 
left to waste away where it lay. After 
the birth of the child the mother, with the 
child on her back, is conducted by an aged 
female ancoot to a level spot on the ice, 
where a curious ceremony of marching in 
circles is performed. 

The following legend gives directions 
as to howa person may become an ancoot 
or angekok. It is interesting because it 
does not differ essentially from the Green- 
landers’ account of the same thing. An 
ancoot may be regarded as the most 
primitive representative of the priestly 
office. 

“ Any one wishing to become an ancoot 
must go away a long distance from where 
there is any other person. Then he must 
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find a large stone and seat himself by it, 
and call on Zorngarsuk (the greatest 
spirit of good and evil; the name is now 
used by instructed natives for the devil). 
This spirit will then make himself present 
to him. The would-be ancoot will at first 
be very much frightened at the arrival and 
appearance of the spirit, so much so that 
he is seized with severe pains and falls 
down and dies, and remains dead for three 
days. Then he comes to life again, and 
returns home a very wise man.” 

An ancoot’s duty is, first, to heal the 
sick by muttering over them ; secondly, to 
talk to Torngarsuk and get useful informa- 
tion; thirdly, by this means to foretell 
deaths and misfortunes. He leads in such 
ceremonies as the killing of the evil spirit 
of the deer, an extraordinary jumping, 
shouting, and stabbing performance di- 
rected against an imaginary deer. A 
successful ancoot of long standing may 
reach higher grade and become a great 
ancoot, by means of periods of fasting and 
an existence for a time in the condition 
of a walrus. 

If an ancoot’s prophecy does not come 
to pass, he says that a halo, corona, 
aurora, orsome such phenomenon which 
has occurred has broken the spell; but 
often he is truly oracular in his utterances, 
as ina case overheard by the author, in 
which one was asked by a young woman 
if her child would be a boy or girl. He 
went outside the hut for atime, and on 
returning said it would “be a boy,” but 
“if it is not a boy it will bea girl.” His 
fee for this was three sealskins and a 
knife. 

The Hogarth Sound Eskimo, unlike 
the Greenlanders, have no permanent 
habitations. They live in snow houses 
(igloos) till June, when the snow melts, 
and then take to their skin tents or soopiks 
till the latter part of October, when they 
build igloos again. 

A detailed account of the mode of 
making of the igloos is given, and a hor- 
rible one of the condition of the inhab- 
ited interior. Behind and around the 
lamps the Eskimo pile up their meat, and 
the pile soon becomes extremely offensive 
both to sight and smell. Meat is some- 
times brought in that is already spoiled, 
although the temperature may be 50° be- 
low zero. This often happens with deer, 
which, unless disembowelled as soon as 
killed, rapidly decompose inside before 
freezing through. 

Bows and arrows have been discarded 
for firearms, but are, as usual amongst 
other races, maintained in use by the 
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children, who kill snow-birds and lem- 
mings with them. The Eskimo are not © 
very expert at making traps or snares 
apparently, but the simple box-trap of ice 
for foxes seems to be very effective. The 
slab of ice which falls and closes it is 
simply supported by a small upright of 
ice resting on the bait, and comes down 
directly the fox pulls at the meat. The 
author tried steel traps for the foxes, 
without success; the wily foxes always 
dug under the traps in the snow, and got 
at the bait from below. 

Nearly all the Eskimo become snow- 
blind in spring, and generally do not put 
on their well-known wooden eye-blinkers 
until the condition of their eyes forbids 
their going out without them. 

The ceremony of greeting a stranger 
on his arrival at a village is curious, and 
ends by the ancoot and the stranger step- 
ping out before the villagers and dealing 
one another alternately a knock-down 
blow on the cheek, the ancoot of course 
having first hit: the two then kiss. In 
another ceremony vestments are used, 
that is to say, the ancoot puts on a great 
many pairs of trousers, as a preparation. 
Formerly all the implements of a dead 
man were left to rot in his grave, as 
amongst other American races and so 
very many peoples in various parts of the 
world, but of late years the Eskimo have 
amended this usage, and after the things 
have remained a short time in the grave, 
they are taken out and used again by the 
relatives. In very recent graves tin cups 
and pots, knives, and even one fork, a 
photograph, and a Harper's Weekly news- 
paper were found, a fact which reminds 
us of having seen a sewing-machine rust- 
ing on the grave of a Chinook woman in 
Oregon. 

Charms of very various kinds are worn 
about the person by the Eskimo, and 
much prized and handed down for gener- 
ations; one such consisted of two small 
stones, one a bluish flint, the other appar- 
_— meteoric iron. An ancestor discov- 
ered by accident that the two would strike 
fire, and became, in consequence of their 
possession, a great man amongst the peo- 
ple. The old woman to whom this charm 
belonged, considered it of inestimable 
value, for she said, “ No one has yet died 
while wearing this charm.” The ancoots 
are often very expert jugglers. A com- 
mon trick is for one of them to come into 
a hut with a harpoon toggled in his breast 
and the handle sticking in his back, the 
wound bleeding profusely. 

Of the creation of man the Eskimo 
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say: “In the beginning there grew up 
from the earth a man; he got a wife from 
one of his ¢#umbds, and from this pair the 
race has originated.” But the whites, 
whom they call cablunet, or codlunak, 
they have sprung from dogs. An Eskimo 
woman at one time gave birth to human 
beings and dogs. The latter she put in 
an old boot, and threw them out into the 
sea, saying, “ Go hence, and become white 
peopi!e.” From this it happens that the 
whites live on the sea and their ships are 
like Innuits’ boots, round at both ends. 
This is a very different notion from the 
Australian “tumble down, black fellow, 
jump -up, white fellow,” and less compli- 
mentary to the pale faces. 

A good deal of the information about 
the Eskimo given by the author is of 
course not new, but the descriptions are 
very fresh and good, and it is of impor- 
tance to have so full an account of the 
present condition of the natives of the 
west coast of Davis Straits. 

An account of the mammalia of Ho- 
garth Sound by the same author follows 
the ethnological ones. The mammalia 
seem to be disappearing from the neigh- 
borhood with great rapidity. Bears, wal- 


rus, and the hooded seal are very scarce 
up the sound, and of the musk-ox the 


traces remain only in the personal name 
omingmuk, which is used coramonl 
amongst the Eskimo, who know the ani- 
mal well as found far to the north. 

In the account of the Eskimo dogs the 
curious theory is upheld by Mr. Kumlien 
that the pecutor rabies of which they so 
commonly die is produced in the males 
by unrequited affection towards the oppo- 
site sex, and instances in proof are cited. 
At least four-fifths of the dogs so dying 
are males. 

There is an interesting account of the 
various seals of the coast and their hab- 
its, and of the modes of catching them 
adopted by the Eskimo, and also of the 
whales. The author has known the white 
whales (Beluga catodon) to come in close 
proximity to the ship and lie along her 
sides for protection when pursued by the 
grampus or killer, Orca gladiator. The 
white whales ascend the sound as soon 
as the ice begins to loosen, but for what 
purpose seems uncertain; the mothers 
already have their young with them, and 
as little or nothing is found in the animals’ 
stomachs when killed, they do not appear 
to go up the sound for food. In Jul 
they repair in hundreds to the sand- 
beaches of the fjords. The author sug- 
gests that perha’ > ‘reall against the 
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sand to free themselves of parasites. 
Numerous seals (apparently Pagomys fa- 
tidus) were found inhabiting a fresh-water 
lake, Lake Kennedy, lying at a considera- 
ble distance inland. 

In the account of the birds, also by Mr. 
Kumlien, some curious notes on the hab- 
its of ravens, which are extraordinarily 
common on the sound, are given. Six or 
seven hunting in company soon kill a 
young reindeer, and “in the capture of 
the young seal, Pagomys fetidus, the birds 
evince a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence. I have on different occasions 
witnessed them capture a young seal that 
lay basking in the sun on the ice near its 
hole. The first manceuvre of the ravens 
was to sail leisurely over the seal, gradu- 
ally lowering with each circle, till at last 
one of them suddenly dropped directly 
into the seal’s hole, thus cutting off its 
retreat from the water. Its mate would 
then attack the seal, and endeavor to drag 
or drive it as far away from the hole as 
possible. The attacking raven seemed 
to strike the seal on the top of the head 
with its powerful beak, and thus break 
the tender skull. In two instances I al- 
lowed the combat to proceed until the 
seal was killed, and then drove the ravens 
away. I found no marks upon the seal 
except those of the blows upon the head, 
which had fractured the skull in two 
places.” Two ravens were seen to chase 
a hare in concert and kill it. 

We regret that we cannot follow the 
author further. 

The Bulletin contains lists of the fishes 
collected in addition, by Mr. T. H. Bean, 
with descriptions of species; of the crus- 
tacea by Mr. S. S. Smith; of the anne- 
lides, tunicata, bryozoa, echinoderms, and 
ceelenterates by Prof. Verrill; of the mol- 
lusca by Mr. W. H. Dall; of the insects 
by Messrs. Edwards and Scudder; and 
a the plants by Prof. Asa Gray and 
Messrs. E. Tuckerman and W. G. Far- 
low. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
HERESY IN SCIENCE, 

THERE is an orthodoxy in science, as 
hard to define perhaps, but just as clearly 
recognized, as in matters of religion. In 
mathematics the true faith lies on this 
side of circle-squaring. In geology cata- 
clysms and all the powers of Pluto are 
renounced by the true believer. In biol- 
ogy it has come to pass that he who takes 
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in vain the name of Darwin and scoffs at 
the doctrine of evolution is held to be 
without the pale; he is no longer to be 
reasoned with as a mere erring brother, 
he is to be treated with silent pity as one 
beyond hope. In astronomy the current 
heresies are few and feeble; the catch- 
penny paradoxes of Mr. Parallax, the 
wagering Ptolemaisms of Mr. Hampden, 
the looking-glass theories of Mr. Brett, 
are typical of the rest. The fierce dis- 
cussions which enliven the meetings of 
the Astronomical Society are generally 
concerned with the constitution of the 
committee, not cf the sidereal universe. 
In chemistry, on the other hand, so little 
is settled, or rather so much is being un- 
settled, that no fixed creed or general 
confession can long unite any large body 
of its professors. The air is full of a 
vague expectation ; the transmutation of 
the metals is no longer a chimera to be 
banned. We may wake any morning to 
find it a thing accomplished. And yet 
the priesthood have an air of standing on 
the defensive. They give a faint welcome 


to Meyer when he proclaims that chlorine 
is not so simple as it seemed. They mut- 
ter that Lockyer is “no chemist,” and that 
his sources are impure, when he sets at 
naught the received doctrine of the spec- 


trum, and seems to show that the metals 
are not many and diverse, but few and 
kindred. 

Physics is happier than some of these 
sciences in having one cardinal formula 
by which at once a world of heresies may 
be tested; it is written that “the perpet- 
ual motion is impossible.” This is no 
mere negation ; rightly understood it is a 
mighty instrument for the gaining of new 
truth, as well as for the quelling of old 
error. The undevout philosopher who 
openly contemns it defines his own posi- 
tion unmistakably; he is “ miscreant ” in 
the old sense; he is shut out from the 
fellowship of the faithful. But some ac- 
cept the dogma in words, while their 
works belie their belief in it. Even in 
this Christian land it is said that some 
who assent with their lips to all the creeds 
and all the articles, to whom no test is 
distasteful, do yet in their lives exhibit 
small regard for the things they have 
professed. On the other hand there are 
some who glory in the name of heretic, 
and yet in all men’s eyes live lives of 
goodness and do the deeds of virtue. 
Such phenomena as these are apt to per- 
plex the honest Churchman in his at- 
tempts to limit his sympathies by the 
letter of his creed. He is fain to fashion 
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strange theories of grace and graceless- 
ness, or to waver painfully between uni- 
versalism and intolerance. In physical 
science it is not wonderful if similar diffi- 
culties are felt at times by the official 
guardians of sound doctrine. Long ago 
these worthies were almost inclined to 
doubt the existence or the wisdom of 
Providence when they contemplated the 
grand discoveries of Kepler, and his fan- 
tastic and preposterous theories. “ His 
success may well inspire with dismay 
those who are accustomed to consider 
experiment and rigorous induction as the 
only means to interrogate nature with 
success,” thus the “ Useful Knowledge” 
history of astronomy. His biographer, 
again, talks of “ Kepler's good fortune in 
seizing truths across the wildest and most 
absurd theories.” As Whewell well re- 
marks, these writers “seem to have been 
alarmed at the mora/ that their readers 
might draw from the tale of a ‘quest of 
knowledge,’ in which the hero, though 
fantastical and self-willed, and violating 
in his conduct, as they conceived, all right 
rule and sound philosophy, is rewarded 
by the most signal triumphs.” 

In our own day Mr. Crookes has caused 
sore searchings of heart to those who are 
not happy unless they have classified 
their fellows into right and wrong, ortho- 
dox and heterodox. Mr. Crookes, they 
grant, is an accomplished chemist, and 
by labor and skill discovered the new 
metal “thallium; ” but he is also a spirit- 
ualist, and did zof¢ discover that Eva Fa 
was an impostor. By working out wit 
much patience a slight residual phenome- 
non which had escaped the notice of oth- 
ers he produced the radiometer; but then 
he had no conception of the true princi- 
ples of its action, and gave out the wild 
idea that its little mill spun round under 
the impulse of mere light, and he talked 
of the stress of the sunbeams falling on 
the earth as a pressure of tons. By per- 
fecting the means of producing high vacua 
(and by utilizing the dexterity of an excel- 
lent glass-blower) he lighted on the bril- 
liant phenomena of “radiant matter,” 
and prepared a series of demonstrations 
unrivalled for beauty and significance. 
“True,” adds the scientific “ watch-dog 
of knowledge ;” “but then he spoiled it 
all by talking of a new state of matter 
subtler than any of the old-fashioned 
three: solid, liquid, gaseous —and_bosh- 
eous, say I.” He has illustrated in the 
happiest way the kinetic theory of gases. 
“Yes; but he shows that be knows noth- 
ing about the subject by claiming to have 
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reached the ‘dim border-land where mat- 
ter fades into force’ (!) and by writing, 
as in this weck’s ature, that ‘a mass of 
molecules in actual contact, with no mo- 
lecular movement whatever, would proba- 
bly result in the creation of something 
that, according to our present views, 
would not be matter,’ and that so ‘ matter 
is but a mode of motion.’” The solution 
of this perplexity is hardly to be found in 
Dr. Carpenter’s proposed dichotomy of 
Crookes and psuedo-Crookes — the one 
an able fellow of the Royal Society, the 
other an inconsequent and credulous par- 
adoxer. The subtlety of nature is great- 
er than the subtlety of the classifier. 
Hard-and-fast divisions are not found zx 
rerum naturad; they only exist in books 
and book-philosophers. A wide tolera- 
tion for all a man’s opinions, a hearty 
readiness to welcome all that he can do 
of honest and worthy work, these are 
things which ought to characterize the 
followers of science. We must be con- 
tent with less from members of Parlia- 
ment. 


From Nature. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE HABITS OF 
ANTS. 
In a further contribution of his obser- 
vations towards elucidating the economy 
and habits of these insects, laid before the 
last meeting of the Linnean Society (June 
17), Sir John commenced by relating his 
fresh experiments on their powers of com- 
munication. Among others a dead blue- 
bottle fly was pinned down, and after vain 
efforts at removal the selected ant hied 
home, and emerged with friends who 
slowly, and evidently incredulously, fol- 
lowed their guide. The latter starting off 

at a great pace distanced them, and the 
returned, again, however, to be informed, 
come out, and at length be coaxed to the 
prey: In the several experiments with 
different species of ants and under varied 
circumstances, these seem to indicate the 
possession by ants of something ap- 
proaching language. It is impossible to 
doubt that the friends were brought out 
by the first ant, and as she returned emp- 
ty-handed to the nest the others cannot 
have been induced to follow merely by 
observing her proceedings. Hence the 
conclusion that they possess the power of 
requesting their friends to come and help 
them. For other experiments testing the 
recognition of relations, although the old 
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ants had absolutely never seen the young 
ones until the moment, some days after 
arriving at maturity, they were introduced 
into the nest, yet in all cases they were 
undoubtedly recognized as belonging to 
the community. It would seem, there- 
fore, to be established that the recogni- 
tion of ants is not personal and individual, 
and that their harmony is not due to the 
fact that each ant is acquainted with 
every other member of the community. 
It would further appear from the fact that. 
they recognize their friends even when 
intoxicated, and that they know the young 
born in their own nest, even when they 
have been brought out of the chrysalis by 
strangers, indicating, therefore, that the 
recognition is not effected by means of 
any sign or password. With regard to 
workers breeding, the additional evidence 
tends to confirm previously advanced 
views, that when workers lay eggs males 
are always the issue of these. Without 
entering into details of instances it may 
broadly be affirmed that in the queenless 
nests males have been produced, and in 
not a single case has a worker laid eggs 
which have produced a female, either a 
queen ora worker. On the contrary, in 
nests possessing a queen, workers have 
been abundantly produced. The infer- 
ence to these curious physioiogical facts 


*| leads to the presumption that, as in the 


case of bees, so also in ants, some spe- 
cial food is required to develop the female 
embryo into a queen. In Sir John’s 
nests, while from accidents and other 
causes many ants are lost during the 
summer months, in winter, nevertheless, 
there are few deaths. As to the age at- 
tained, specimens of Formica fusca and 
F. sanguinea, still lively, are now four 
and others five years old at least. The 
behavior to strange queens often results 
in their being ruthlessly killed; yet as 
communities are known to have existed for 
years, queens must occasionally have been 
adopted. With the view of trying how 
far dislike and passion might be assuaged 
by a formal temporary acquaintance a 
queen of F. fusca was introduced into a 
queenless nest, but protected by a wire 
cage, and after some days the latter re- 
moved, but the queen was at once at- 
tacked. Mr. McCook, nevertheless, 
relates an instance of a fertile queen of 
Cremastogaster lineolata having been 
adopted by a colony of the same species. 

Such difference in conduct, Sir John 
suggests, may be due to his own ants hav- 
ing been living in a republic; for it is 
affirmed that bees long without a queen 
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are “sg averse to adopt or accept 
another. Furthermore, if a few ants from 
a strange nest are put along with a queen 
they do not attack her, and if other ants 
are by degrees added the throne is ulti- 
mately secured. In pursuance of experi- 
ments to test the sense of direction, some 
ants were trained to go for their food over 
a wooden bridge made up of segments. 
Having got accustomed to the way, after- 
wards when an ant was in the act of 
crossing, a segment was suddenly re- 
versed in direction, evidently to the ant’s 
discomfiture; she then either turned 
round, or, after traversing the bridge, 
would return. When, however, similar 
pieces of wood were placed between nest 
and food, and the ant at the middle piece, 
those at the ends being transposed, the 
ant was not disconcerted. In other in- 
stances a circular paper disk was placed 
on a paper bridge, and when the ant was 
on the disk this was revolved, but the ant 
turned round with the paper. A hat-box 
with holes of entrance and exit pierced at 
opposite sides was planted across the line 
to the food ; when the ant had entered and 
the box turned round, the ant likewise 
wheeled about, evidently retaining her 
sense of direction. Again, with the in- 
sect e2 route, when the disk or box with 
the ant within was merely shifted to the 
opposite side of the food without being 
turned round, the ant did not turn round, 
but continued in what ought to have been 
the direction to the food, and evidently 
was surprised at the result on arrival at 
the spot where the food had previously 
been. To ascertain whether ants make 
sounds audible to one another, the use of 
the telephone was resorted to, but the 
results were negative. These experi- 
ments may not be conclusive, for the plate 
of the telephone may be too stiff to be 
set in vibration by any sounds which the 
ants produced. As opposed to the opin- 
ion expressed by M. Dewitz, Sir J. Lub- 
bock regards the ancestral ant as having 
been aculeate, and that the rudimentary 
condition of the sting in Formica is due 
to atrophy, perhaps attributable to disuse. 
A ground plan of the nest of Lasius niger 
is now given by Sir John, which exhibits 
an intricate, narrow, and winding en- 
trance passage; the main nest cavity is 
further supported by pillars, and here 
and there by islands; protected recesses 
obtain, evidently strategical retreats in 
times of danger. Studying the relations 
and treatment of the aphides, or plant- 
lice of the ants, Sir John clearly demon- 
strates that not only are the aphides kept 
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and protected in the ants’ nests, but the 


eggs of Aphis laid outside on the leaf- 
stalks of its food-plant in October, when 
exposed to risks of weather, are care- 
fully brought by ants into their nests, and 
afterwards tended by them during the 
long winter months until March, when 
the young ones are again brought out and 
placed on the young vegetable shoots. 
This proves prudential motives, for 
though our native ants may not lay up 
such great supplies of winter stores of 
food as do some of those found abroad, 
they thus nevertheless take the means to 
enable them to procure food during the 
following summer. The fact of European 
ants not generally laying up abundant 
stores may be due to the nature of their 
food. Insects and small animals form 
portions of their food, and these cannot 
always be kept fresh. They may also not 
have learned the art of building vessels 
for their honey, probably because their 
oung are not kept in cells like those of the 
noney-bee, and their pupz do not construct 
cocoons like those of the humble-bee. 
Relatively to their size our English ants 
nevertheless store proportionally ; for if 
the little brown garden ants be watched 
milking their aphides, a marked abdomi- 
nal distension is observable. The paper 
concludes by the history and technical 
description of a new species of Austral- 
ian honey-ant. Tunis corroborates West- 
mael’s strange account of the Mexican 
species, certain individual ants being 
told off as receptacles for food; in short 
they become literally animated honey- 
pots. : 


From The Spectator. 
THE NATURE OF AN OATH. 


THE discussions of the last few weeks 
on Mr. Bradlaugh’s inability to take an 
oath in the true sense of the term, have 
raised a great discussion as to what an 
oath really means,—whether, for the 
most part, educated men regard a deliber- 
ate oath as a more binding obligation than 
a deliberate affirmation made with full 
sense of responsibility for the truth of 
what they are affirming; and, if not, what 
the difference is between the effect of an 
oath on the mind of the uneducated, and 
the effect of an oath on the mind of the 
educated. There can be no question that 
with the average Englishman the dread of 
perjury, purely as a moral offence, and 
quite apart from the criminal penalties it 
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may involve, is indefinitely deeper than 
the dread of even the most deliberate ly- 
ing. There is a legend of a Highlander 
who had been swearing to all sorts of 
lies, whom the judge suddenly required to 
be sworn by the Highlanders’ oath, — 
which invokes, we believe, the souls of 
his ancestors to witness his veracity, — 
whereupon he recanted all his lies and 
told the truth; and when asked by the 
judge why he had perjured himself be- 
fore, he replied that there was “a muckle 
difference between blawing on a book and 
damning his soul!” If that ever hap- 
pened, it is obvious it was not the crimi- 
nal liability which daunted the witness, 
for he was certainly not less liable to be 
prosecuted for perjury after the former 
oath than after the latter, but the moral 
liabilities which he attached to the latter 
kind of oath, and which he did not at- 
tach to the former. And whether true or 
false, the story certainly reflects the hor- 
ror with which the ordinary witness 
regards defying what he holds to be a su- 
pernatural obligation to veracity, when he 
would feel no scruple about the mere moral 
obligation itself. The real difference, we 
take it, between the popular view of an 
oath and the more thoughtful view of it 
which is taken by men who think all their 
solemn and deliberate affirmations equally 
binding upon them, is this, —- that, in the, 
popular view, a man may, by a conven- 
tional form of words, well understood as 
between him and his God, really give God 
a new right, and perhaps even in the 
man’s own view, positive obligation, to 
punish him if he is false, which God him- 
self could not have had, but for this delib- 
erate contract into which he had entered 
with his Creator. The popular view is 
probably something of this kind, —that a 
deliberate lie told to a fellow-creature, 
even though to one in authority, for a 
selfish purpose, is a sin, but is a venial 
kind of sin; that a deliberate lie told toa 
fellow-creature, even though one in au- 
thority, for an unselfish purpose, is hardly 
a sin at ail, and may be the next thing to 
a duty; but that a deliberate lie told for 
either purpose with the addition of aform 
of words which should really effect a 
binding contract to speak the truth, as de- 
tween the speaker and his Creator, wouid 
give God, to say the least, the right to 
impose upon him the absolute spiritual 
desiruction he had imprecaied on himself, 
in case of any deviation from the truth. 
The popular mind would probably deem 
it avery hard thing if God punished a 
good-natured lie severely, and a hard 
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thing even if he punished a selfish lie 
told to a human being with extraordinar 
rigor, but would not deem it hard at all if 
God were to take a human being at his 
word in relation to any assertion deliber- 
ately made with the pledge that if the 
witness were not telling the exact truth, 
so far as he knew it, he would consent to 
suffer eternally at the divine hands for his 
falsehood. 

Why is such a conception so foreign to 
the religious thought of the day, to what- 
ever Church that thought may belong? 
We take it that no thoughtful man, in 
any Christian Church or non-Christian 
Church, regards the infinite judge of all 
men as in the position to take any moral 
advantage of the terms of any contract 
entered into by a purblind and _ finite 
creature such as man, which is more than 
commensurate with the moral evil,— 
whatever that may be, —involved to the 
eye of perfect justice in the breach of 
that contract. You cannot reasonably 
imagine God obtaining more right by 
virtue of a special contract, than he has 
already by virtue of his government of 
the consciences of men. It is only so 
far as the special affirmation or the special 
oath increases the personal guilt of false- 
hood, that it increases the prospect of 
spiritual punishment,—so far, and no 
farther; and, of course, it is obvious to 
every one, that the contract by which an 
ignorant person undertakes to be bound 
in speaking of what he knows so very 
little about as eternity, cannot be regarded 
by an infinite and all-seeing] being as ad- 
equately representing the truth of the 
situation. In giving utterance to his 
imaginary contract the perjurer no doubt 
increases his guilt, so far, and so far only, 
as he realizes to himself more deeply the 
duty of teliing the truth and the wicked- 
ness of falsehood; but the degree in 
which he learns to realize this more clearly 
as a consequence of his oath, probably 
differs in every individual case, while the 
mere formal meaning of the words remains 
the same. Ignorant people often talk al- 
most as if God could contract himself out 
of the divine spirit of perfect mercy and 
perfect justice, — as if in helding a man 
to the obligation of his oath, he had no 
occasion to take into account the degree 
of guilt which the man’s perjury had in- 
volved. Of course, such a conception as 
this is simply impossible to the religious 
thought of any Christian Church. No 
one who believes in God at all, believes 
that he fails to look behind the broken 
contract to the guilt, much or little, which 
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that breach of contract implies. No one 
whe realizes what God is, can conceive 
him as availing himself of the letter of an 
engagement entered into by one of his 
creatures, in order to supersede the award 
which the eternal spirit of righteousness 
and mercy would otherwise have made. 
Ignorant men think of the letter of their 
broken engagements to God, less than of 
the guilt which infinite justice sees in 
those broken engagements. But all men 
who have realized what God is, and a few 
even who do not believe in him at all, 
know perfectly that without breaking any 
formal contract they often commit a 
greater sin than those who do break such 
a contract, and that the very ignorance 
which attaches so excessive an importance 
to the outward act, is frequently of a 
nature to attenuate the guilt of the false- 
hood which a more spiritual view of the 
case would have enhanced. 

Nothing, however, that we have said is 
of a drift to diminish the moral force 
which the belief in an infinitely righteous 
witness and judge of all our acts adds to 
the sanction of veracity. We quite admit 
that a finite being cannot by any contract 
of his own give up the claim which his 
ignorance, his weakness, and his tempta- 
tions may give him on the divine mercy. 
But none the less, a man who profoundly 
believes that some one who sees the heart, 
and who has the power and will to punish 
deliberate guilt, is a witness of his false- 
hood, is undoubtedly under moral re- 
straints to which the deliberate atheist, 
or even agnostic, is not liable. But then 


what we insist on is, that from the be-’ 


liever’s point of view there is little or no 
difference between a solemn affirmation 
and an oath. A solemn affirmation, made 
with a full sense of what is owed to God, 
by a man who believes that he owes 
truth-telling to God, must be just as bind- 
ing as an oath, which professes to give 
God leave to withdraw his help if the 
speaker speaks falsely. The special con- 
tract entered into adds nothing to the 
previous obligation; and the absence of 
that special contract takes nothing from 
it. It is superstition, and superstition 
only, which constitutes the difference be- 
tween the oath and the solemn affirma- 
tion, to one who believes that he owes it 
to God to tell the truth. And as for one 
who does not believe in an interior wit- 
ness and judge of the spiritual life of man 
at all, of course the affirmation loses as 
much sacredness as the oath has lost. In 
his mind, the obligation is an obligation 
to his fellow-creatures alone, and no one 
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but himself knows whether it is honestly 
undertaken or not. If he is not perfectly 
sincere in taking it, it is only his own re- 
spect for himself which he will forfeit. 
If he is perfectly sincere in taking it, but 
afterwards breaks it without the knowl- 
edge of any one else, it is again only his 
own respect for himself which he will 
forfeit. The loss of guarantee for good 


faith, whatever it be, involved in the be- 
lief that no other being has access to our 
hearts and thoughts, and has the power 


to judge us, is simply inevitable in the 
case of the sceptic, and is exactly propor- 
tionate to the positiveness of his disbe- 
lief. His moral obligation to tell the 
truth rests solely on what he believes that 
he owes to his fellow-men; and if he does 
not discharge his debt in full, so long as 
no one of them has the means of know- 
ing his failure, it is his own blame, and 
no one else’s, which he incurs. And of 
course, a man who incurs no detection 
but his own cannot feel all the shame and 
grief which he incurs who is detected also 
by a perfectly holy witness of the scene 
within, and a witness who can express 
his condemnation by punishment. But 
for this there is no remedy. We do not 
wonder that men should feel that their 
fellow-creatures, in losing the belief ia 
God, lose one very important additional 
guarantee for keeping faith with their 
brethren. But what we do wonder at is 
that anybody who has thought on the 
subject at all sees any real distinction, for 
anybody except the most ignorant, be- 
tween the solemn affirmation and the oath. 
The idea that by special contract with 
Ged you can greatly enhance thé guilt 
and danger of telling, with full conscious- 
ness, a lie to him as well as to men, is an 
idea the root of which is to be found in 
iow and vulgar conceptions of God, and 
of the power of man to increase, by spe- 
cial consent of his own, the divine right 
to inflict on us divine vengeance. 


From Nature. 
SIGN-LANGUAGE AMONG THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS.* 

UNDER this modest title another of 
those valuable contributions, which we 
owe to the Smithsonian Institution, has 
been made to science. Researches into 


* Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language 
among the North American Indians, as Illustrating 
the Gesture-Speech of Mankind. By Garrick Mallery. 





Washington; Government Printing Office, 1880. 
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the ethnography of the North American 
Indians have been going on for the last 
eleven years under the superintendence 
of Mr. i. W. Powell, and a series of com- 
pact and beautifully printed monographs 
has lately been started for the purpose of 
aiding and directing them. The mono- 
graph just issued forms the second of the 
series hitherto published, and in spite of 
its title is fuli of new and interesting 
matter. It will be appreciated not only 
by those who are actually engaged in 
p Banne wl the life and manners of barbar- 
ous tribes, but also by every student of 
language and anthropology. 

The evidence that has been accumulat- 
ing for some time past makes it probable 
that the most important part of language, 
its grammatical machinery, originated in 
gestures and signs. These were the 
means whereby sense and meaning were 
imported into spoken words. As Col. 
Mallery remarks : “ A child employs intel- 
ligent gestures long in advance of speech, 
although very early and persistent at- 
tempts are made to give it instruction in 
the latter but none in the former; it 
learns language only through the medium 
of signs; and long after familiarity with 
speech, consults the gestures and facial 
expressions of its parents and nurses as 
if to translate or explain their words.” 
An examination of the sign language or 
languages of mankind consequently be- 
comes of high importance, and it is 
strange that no thorough and scientific 
attempt to. undertake it has hitherto been 
made. Leibnitz indeed, with the instinct 
of genius, pointed out the need and impor- 
tance of such an investigation (in his 
“ Collectanea Etymologica,” ch. 9), but his 
words met with no response. It is there- 
fore all the more satisfactory to find that 
the subject has at last been taken up in 
America, where special opportunities still 
exist for collecting materials, notwith- 
standing the rapid decrease in the native 
population that seems to have been going 
on of late years. North America has 
always been the country where a language 
of signs was pre-eminently in vogue. Col. 
Mallery says with justice that “ the words 
of an Indian tongue, being synthetic or 
undifferentiated parts of speech, are in 
this respect strictly analogous to the ges- 
ture elements which enter into a sign-lan- 
guage.” Just as a single idea or mental 
picture is represented by a connected 
group of individual gestures, so too it is 
expressed in the polysynthetic speech of 
the Red Indian by a group of individual 
syllables which form but one word. 





The first question we have to ask our- 
selves is whether sign-languages are the 
same all over the world, whether each 
idea or group of ideas has a fixed and 
natural gesture or sign corresponding to 
it everywhere. To this question the 
researches made among the American In- 
dians furnish a conclusive reply. ‘The 
alleged existence of ove universal and 
absolute sign-language is, in its terms of 
general assertion, one of the many popu- 
lar errors prevailing about our aborig- 
ines.” Many signs are purely conven- 
tional, while many ideas or objects may 
be denoted by more than one sign. The 
signs used by the different Indian tribes 
to indicate the same ideas by no means 
agree together, nor do they always agree, 
so far as I know, with the signs employed 
for the same ideas in the Old World, 
whether by savages or by deaf-mutes. 
The curious language of signs employed 
in monasteries where the rule of silence 
was strictly observed, which is given by 
Leibnitz, if compared with the lists of signs 
furnished by American explorers, is a 
good example of the fact. 

At the same time no signs can be so arbi- 
trary and conventional as spoken words, 
nor can an idea be expressed by so many 
different signs as it can be by different 
sounds. Col. Mallery observes that “ fur- 
ther evidence of the unconscious survival 
of gesture-language is afforded by the 
ready and involuntary response made in 
signs to signs when a man with the 
speech and habits of civilization is brought 
into close contact with Indians or deaf- 
mutes. Without having ever seen or 
made one of their signs, he will soon not 
only catch the meaning of theirs, but pro- 
duce his own, which they will likewise 
comprehend, the power seemingly remain- 
ing latent in him until called forth by 
necessity. The signs used by unin- 
structed congenital deaf-mutes and the 
facial expressions and gestures of the 
congenitally blind also present considera- 
tions under the heads of ‘heredity’ and 
‘atavism,’ of some weight when the sub- 
jects are descended from and dwell among 
people who had disused gestures for gen- 
erations, but of less consequence in cases 
such as that mentioned by Cardinal Wise- 
man of an Italian blind man who, curi- 
ously enough, used the precise signs 
made by his neighbors.” 

But care must be taken to distinguish 
between two things which are frequently 
confused together. Gestures ond signs 
are wholly different, gestures being nat- 
ural signs more or less conventional. A 
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gesticulation is a gesture which has be- 
come a sign, and the nearer signs ap- 
proach to gesticulations the more readily 
and instinctively they will be understood. 

Those who wish to know what the In- 
dian sign-language is will find plenty of 
interesting and suggestive examples in 
Col. Mallery’s “Introduction.” He has 
added a list of his authorities as well as a 
speech in signs addressed by a medicine- 
man of the Wichitas to Mr. A. J. Holt, 
and a story in signs told by Natshes, the 
Bah-Ute chief, to Dr. W. J. Hoffman. 
These curious specimens of sign-language 
will show what it is more effectually than 
any description could do, and will justify 
the analysis and classification of the signs 
proposed by Col. Mallery. 

In conclusion, aid and suggestions are 
asked from all interested in the subject, 
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or who are in actual contact with savage 
and barbarous tribes. A list of words is 
appended for which the corresponding 
signs are wanted, those of chief impor- 
tance being marked by an asterisk. We 
hope that the ethnographical department 
of the Smithsonian Institution will meet 
with all the assistance in this undertaking 
to which it is entitled. There must be 
many observers among the uncivilized 
races of the Old World or in schools for 
deaf-mutes who have many facts of inter- 
est and value to contribute. It is only 
when these facts have all been gathered 
in that it will be possible to reconstruct 
that primitive speech of mankind which 
preceded articulate utterance, which 


formed the bridge to spoken language, 
and expressed the earliest thought of the 
human race. 


A. H. SAYCE. 





THE Zimes Geneva correspondent writes, 
under date May 12, that a few days before, 
during a violent thunderstorm, a tall poplar on 
the Cour de Rive, a street in the upper part of 
Geneva, was struck by lightning. Directly 
after the occurrence Prof. Colladon made a 
minute examination of the tree. The pro- 
fessor states that it is not true, as has been 
commonly supposed, that the gashes ( f/azes) 
found in the trunk of a tree which has been 
struck by lightning are the parts with which 
the lightning first came into contact. The 
parts first struck are the highest branches, 
especially those most exposed to the rain. 
Thence it runs down the smaller branches — 
affecting almost the whole of them—to the 
larger ones, until it reaches the trunk. These 
larger branches, and above all the trunk, being 
much worse conductors than the small branches, 
the passage through them of the electricity 
produces heat and “ repulsive effects,” whereby 
the bark and sometimes the wood are torn in 
pieces, the bits being thrown a considerable 
distance, occasionally more than fifty metres. 
It not infrequently happens that the upper 
branches and their leaves are destroyed —this 
is generally the case with oaks, which are often 
struck — but the leaves and young shoots of 
poplars and many other trees are such excel- 
lent conductors that they do not appear when 
struck to suffer any notable injury. This finds 


full confirmation in the condition of the poplar: 


on the Cour de Rive. In this instance the 
principal and highest branch of the tree on its 
south-western side was the first with which the 
lightning came in contact. Its leaves and 
twigs, neither withered nor tarnished, were 
torn into minute fragments and scattered about 





on the ground. This was the effect, not of the 
lightning, but of the concussion of air, exactly 
as if there had been an explosion of dynamite 
or gunpowder ; and the windows of two houses 
close by were broken in the same manner and 
by the same cause. The presence of water 
near the root of a tree is often the determining 
cause of its attraction for the electric fluid; 
and the professor found, five metres from the 
poplar, on its north side, a leaden water-pipe, 
and close to it a drain filled with waste water . 
from alaundry. The principal fissure in the 
tree was also on the north side; and half-way 
between it and the water-pipe a plank !ying on 
the ground had been pierced by a concentrated 
jet of the electricity as it flashed towards the 
pipe by the shortest route. Large trees, espe- 
cially tall poplars, placed near a house, may 
serve as very efficient lightning conductors, 
but always on the indispensable condition that 
there is no well or running water on the op- 
posite side of the house, for in that case the 
lightning, if it’ struck the tree, might pass 
through the building on its way to the water. 
In erecting lightning conductors it is desirable 
that their lower extremities should terminate 
in a stream, a well, or a piece of damp ground. 
The plant most sensible to electricity is the 
vine. When a stroke of lightning falls in a 
vineyard the leaves affected are turned red- 
brown or deep green, a circumstance which 
shows, in the opinion of Prof. Colladon, that 
the electricity descends in a sheet or shower, 
and not in a single point, the number of vines 
touched —sometimes several hundred — by a 
single coup proving that the lightning has cov- 
ered a wide area, 





